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HANDSOME PERCHERON STALLION, A NOBLE DRAFT ANIMAL 


Percherons take their name from the province of La Perche, France, where they originated. They were im- 
ported into United States as early as 1839, and are now probably the most popular draft horse inthe union. Their 
color is dapple gray, though black is much sought for in this country. They are fine, clean bone and a very rapid 
draft horse. The animal here shown has been a prize winner at many fairs in the middle and western states, was seven 
years old when photograph was taken, weighing 2100 pounds, owned by the Dunhams, prominent Illinois breeders. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 








New and Valuable Books on Agricultural Subjects Given With a 


Year’s Subscription to This Publication 
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A few authoritative works on agri- Making a a oe 
culture and kindred subjects are a ne- f Poultry Pay for ready reference, are attractively 
cessity in the home of every up-to-date q | ay bound in strong paper covers, and each 
farmer. The books we here offer are has many illustrations descriptive of the 
all standard works, of a proven value, text. They are almost given free and 





we urge our readers to secure at least 


and have never before been placed before pai ; 
one book. To own one is to want all. 


our readers on such liberal terms. 















































Making Poultry Pay 


is a valuable new book covering land, air and water fowls, 
naturally and artificially raised, from the nest to the market. 
It contains 324 pages and is rich in hints and suggestions for 
both the amateur and commercial poultry keeper. 


Barn Plans and Outbuildings 


is a book which is the standard of its kind. It contains designs, 

estimates and plans for the construction of every kind of out- 
| } building, has 400 pages and is profusely illustrated. This book 
sells in cloth for $1.00. 
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Outbuildings 
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Money in Gardening 


contains selected experiences from actual work, covering profit, 
pleasure and health in gardening in all its phases. In some 
300 pages and 100 illustrations it reveals the trade secrets of 
500 successful specialists. 











Homemade Contrivances 


In this volume are gathered together 1000 labor saving 
devices for farm, garden, dairy, workshop and home. There are 
650 pages and some 750 illustrations, an average of more than 
one to each page. It is practically three books in one. 
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Farming for Profit 


An adaptation of The New American Farm Book written by 
R. L. and L. F. Allen. This edition contains an introductory 
chapter by Dr. F. M. Hexamer. It is a manual for old and 
young, and as a general guide it is without equal. There are 
16 full page illustrations and about 344 pages. 


How to Get Them 


We will send any ONE of these most valuable books to any subscriber who immediately sends $1.00 in pay- 
ment for subscription for a year in advance, and at the same time ro cents extra ($1.10 in all) to cover postage and 
mailing. New subscribers may receive the books onthe sameterms. These books are not sold alone and only can 
be had with a year’s subscription onthe terms stated. If the American Agriculturist Year Book and Farmer's 
Almanac for 1905, which is advertised on another page, is desired, also; or two or more books are desired, add 25 
CENTS for each additional book. Remit by postoffice or express money order, check, draft or registered letter. 
A money order costs but a trifle and may be sent at our risk. Address orders to any of the offices below, but to 
avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 


Orange Judd Company, Publishers 
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« Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 
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Warfare Against the Strawberry Weevil. 


FRANKLIN SHERMAN, JR, N CC STATE ENTOMOLOGIST. 





am NSECT pests cost the south enor- 
mous sums. A conservative es- 
timate places the damage inflict- 
ed by the strawberry weevil in 
the spring of 1904 at $100,000 for 
North Carolina alone. Reports 
from growers in the strawberry 
section from Mt Olive to Wilmington and 
Chadbourn placed the loss at from 10% to 50% 
of the entire crop. Some have in other years 
reported an entire loss from certain varieties. 
Even though some of the reports may have 
been exaggerated, it is easily seen 
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confined to the country adjacent to the main 
lines of railroad in this region, and these have 
no doubt played some part in distributing it. So 
far as the matter of climate is concerned there 
seems to be no reason why it should not live 
in any part of North Carolina, though it is 
not likely to arouse apprehension except in 
districts where the strawberry is grown as a 
commercial crop. 

In our work at Wallace, Mr Collett made prac- 
tical applications of nine different treatments 
on our little experimental plat on the place of 
J. A. Westbrook. The experiments included 
‘‘spirittine,” air-slaked lime, bordeaux and paris 
green, carbolic acid and water, whale oil soap 


not mitigate weevil injury in the least. We see 
no hope of any material being used as a spray 
or dust application which will be of material 
benefit, and we are positive in the conviction 
that the best results will be secured through 
(1) the planting of the imperfect blooming va- 
rieties; (2) the prompt mowing and burning 
over of fields as soon as picking is over; (3) the 
burning of trash, and especially of ditch-banks 
overgrown with dewberries; (4) spraying with 
bordeaux and paris green; (5) clean culture, and 
(6) trap crops. Let us now consider these more 
in detail. 

The insect attacks chiefly the perfect bloom- 
ing varieties, although they sometimes attack 
the others also. The varieties at 





that an estimate as above given 
for 1904 is entirely within reason, 
and growers in the region where 
this pest abounds will doubtless 
think that the estimate is entirely 
too small. This pest was the sub- 
ject of special investigation last 
spring. 

We would urge our growers to 
at once put into active operation 
the suggestions which are here 
given for avoiding damage by this 
pest. Any or all of the methods 
mentioned can be profitably em- 
ployed. Especially would we cail 
attention to, 1, the planting of va- 
rieties least affected; 2, the prompt 
mowing and burning over of fields 
after picking, and,*3, the spraying 

itn bordeaux and paris green. 
This last method, while not of 
much avail against the weevil, will 
be found quite satisfactory against 
certain other insects and fungous 
diseases, and will contribute to- 
ward a more healthy growth of 
vines and correspondingly in- 
creasea crop. [Bulletin noted in 
brief in American Agriculturist 
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present most extensively grown in 
the strawberry section are: 1, Ex- 
celsior; 2, Thompson; 3, Heflin; 
4, McKinley; 5, Duff; 6, Dixie 
Belle; 7, Profit. Of these the four 
first are perfect bloomers and are 
hence fully liable to attack. The 
last three are imperfect bloomers 
and therefore are not so much at- 
tacked. It seems impossible to 
produce an imperfect blooming 
berry which wil! mature fruit as 
early as the first perfect varieties, 
for which reason those who have 
been growing the very early Ex- 
celsiors, McKinleys and Thomp- 
sons. do not like to change to the 
later Duff, Dixie Belle and Profit. 
The imperfect bloomers are likely 
to be shy bearers, especially in 
wet seasons. On this the grower 
must take his chances. It is for 
him to choose whether he will 
continue to invite the weevil with 
the perfect bloomers, or escape it 
by using the imperfect ones and 
run his risk on the short crop. 
If he will depend mainly on the 
imperfect bloomers, such as Duff, 
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some tUme ago.] 
DISTRIBUTION IN NORTH CAROLINA. 
Reports and observations only 


’ i A simple 
show this pest to be present in a 


LAMPS FOR HEATING COLD FRAMES AS USED IN FLORIDA 


this state in the principal straw- contrivance is used in Flerida in some sections where plants 


berry section, from Mt Olive 


thence westward to Chadbourn,. Placed a small tin or galvanized basin containing about two 





Dixie Belle and Profit, he will at 
once do away with a great deal 
of the weevil difficulty. It must 


: and interesting device for regulating the temperature in cold be remembered that the weevil 
frames covered with glass or cloth, is shown in the picture above. This f . 
are grown in does attack the imperfect varie- 
large beds under cloth, If the temperature drops suddenly, these tin lamps tjes but not nearly so much as it 
with their galvanized iron- chimneys made in the form illustrated, are light- - 
southward to Wilmington, and ed and set at various distances in the beds. On top of these : 
quarts water. to be the chief means of avoid- 
We have f EER A i The heat generated from these lamps is sufficient to regulate the temperature 
e have found blackberry buds at auring critical times, when*there is danger. of freezing. The lamps hold about 


chimneys is oes the others. We conceive this 


ing injury. 


Hamlet, in Rockingham county, one quart of kerosene and are fitted with an ordinary lamp burner and a 1%- In the field of Thompsons, in 


= . inch wick. 
which had been cut in such a way <a lice 


as to leave practicaliy no doubt that it was the 
work of this insect, although we failed to find 
the insects themselves. At Wilson, Wilson 
county, Mr Collett also found blackberry buds 
cut in the same way, although he did not find 
adult insects. It is not known to occur at 
Raleigh. The Continental plant company in 
Vance county informs us that it is not known 
there, and D. M. Stanton of Lenoir county says 
that it is not known in his vicinity. 

So far as we have absolute proof, then, the 
pest is only in the district to the south of 
xoldsboro and east of Chadbourn, but there is 
some evidence that it may be present, though 
not destructive, in all the district south of Wil- 
son and east of Hamlet. It is doubtless mostly 


in water, and others. Others have tried such 
remedies as kerosene emulsion, tobacco dust, 
etc, so thoroughly that we'did not feel it neces- 
sary to repeat .their work. Our experiments 
is little or no hope of ever securing any direct 
remedy. On all rows, no matter what treat- 
ment was applie., the weevil was seriously, 
and about equally destructive. Both the car- 
bolic acid solution and the spirittine solution 
were used at so great strength as to seriously 
burn the foliage on some plants, yet with abso- 
lutely no result on the weevil. The vines 
sprayed with the bordeaux and paris green were 
no doubt protected to some extent from rust 
and leaf-eating beeties, but the treatment did 





which our experiments were con- 
ducted, picking ceased about May 20 to 25, yet 
the insects were abundant in larval, pupa and 
adult stages on June 5. If that field had been 
mowed over at the last picking and the whole 
burned as soon as the vines had dried a lit- 
tle. countless thousands of the insects woull 
have been killed. Mowing might not be nec- 
essary if some of the pine straw be left to burn. 
There are two principal objections to burning 
over the fields: 1, the scarcity of pine straw, 
which must be left in the field to make burn- 
ing possible, and, 2, the liability of injury to 
the vines. Fortunately both these objections 
can be met in large measure. With regard to 
the straw, half of it might be raked up and 

[To Page 98] 











RESULTS OF THE GREAT DAIRY TEST—III 





At the St Louis Exposition---Outcome of the 
Dual Purpose Test, Combining Dairy and 
Beef Qualities. 


{Results in Class A, the butter test, appeared in 
this paper January 14. The milk test, Class B, 
was quite fully set forth last week, January 21, 
including prices of feeds. We now present our in- 
terpretation of the official figures in the dual pur- 
pose test, Class C, kindly furnished by Prof E. H. 
Farrington of Wisconsin university, who was in 
charge cf the entire management of the test.] 


TABLE 7—CLASS C: RESULTS OF DUAL PUR- 
POSE CLASS. 


This table shows excess of dairy value over cost 
of feed, which is practically the profit earned from 
the dairy performance. Then follow: the scoring 
percentages, on basis of 40% for highest dairy per- 
formance, 35% for best beef points in any one cow, 
and 25% for best beef points in calf. The total 
percentage shows final standing of cows for dual 
purposes. 

Excens of 
dairy -—-——-Percentaces——, 
valueover Dairy —Beef pte— Total 
to Name Breed feed cost points Cow Calf points 


2 Rowena 2d 8 $89.03 .29.7 35. 22. 86.7 
8 Jolie Johanna H 6181 39.2 14. 18.5 71.7 
§ Daisy Lamb Piet 


DeKol H 41.08 31.1] 17. 18. 66.1 
63 16th Belle of Trow- 

bridge S$ 52.90 40. 5B 21. 66. 
55 Ida Fremont 32 S 22.19 16.8 29. 20. 65.8 
62 Cherry 3d S 18.88 14.3 26. 25. 63.3 
6 Jolie 4ths Pauline 

DeKol H 50.34 38.1 6. 19. 638.1 
51 Eva S. 10th $ 41.27 31.2 25. 6.5 62.7 
6) Daisy Dean S 32.93 24.9 21. 15. 60.9 
49 Mary Ann S 35.31 26.7 27. 5.5 59.2 
65 Eleanor Lee 2d S 39.08 29.5 27.5 — 57.0 
58 Lady Steele S 34.01 25.7 31. — 56.7 
68 Lady Clara 18th S 40.28 305 26. — 56.5 
64 Lygia S$. 2:17 21.3. 0. 5. 56.3 
45 Mary S 2.78 27.1: 25 5 8.6 
61 Bright Eyes of Spring 

Lake SS‘ 21.39 162°. 19.5 54.7 
7 Dorinda DekKol 2d H- 38.66. 29.1%12.5 11 52.6 


57 44th Profitable of Oak- , 
land S 32.30 24.4 2. — 52.4 
56 Young Mary 33d of 


Oakland ‘ 36.51 27.6 24. - 51.6 
fi Paleface S 4.79 33.9 12. 5.5. 51.4 
53 Janesville Champion 

Rose 102 S 26.30 19.9 28.5 — 48.4 
59 Bella of York S 28:98 21.9 22. 4. 47.9 
10 Joe Bach Josephine H 42.33 32.0 3. 10. 45. 
47 Fillpail 2d of Spencer 

Place S 35.51 -26.9. 7.5 42.4 
‘4 Janesville Champion 

Rose 125 S 33.89 25.6 16 -—- 41.6 
67 Lady Fairfield S 31.16 23.6 17% — 40.6 
50 Kitty Clay 10th S 8.439 21.3 21. % 39.3 
69 Lady Clara 4th S 33.76 25.5 105 — 36. 
qv Iris 2d S 22.32 169 95 — 26.4 


In the 120 days’ test of dual purpose cows at 
the St Louis exposition, a herd of 25 Shorthorns 
and a herd of five Holsteins were the only com- 
petitors. The purpose was to demonstrate ‘“‘the 
economical production of milk and beef, to- 
gether with the calves, which shall be judged 
for their beef merits.” 

Each cow was judged on this scale: Dairy 
performance 40, beef points of cow 35, beef 
points of calf 25, total 100. 

“In calculating dairy performance, increase 
in live weight at 4 cents per pound was added 
to the value of the milk products as found 
in class B (fully printed in our last issue). Cost 
of the feed was then subtracted from the sum 
of the value of the butter fat at 30 cents per 
pound, the solids not fat at 3 cents per pound 
and the gain in weight at 4 cents per pound; 
the difference gave the figures which were taken 
as representing the dairy performance of the 
cow. 

“In grading the cows on dairy performance, 
the largest figure found among the cows en- 
tered in this class, by subtracting the cost of 
the feed from the value of the products, was 
taken as representing 40. The percentage ex- 
pressing the dairy performance of all other 
cows was calculated by means of a proporton 
which may be illustrated as follows: The cow’s 
1ecord given as 40 showed a difference between 
feed cost and value of products of $52.90. If 
another cow’s record should happen to be $50 
instead of $52.90, the second cow’s percentage 
as compared with 40 given to the first 
cow would be found by the _ proportion 
$52.90 : 40 :: 50: X. This method of calculation 
was used fgr finding the percentage value of 
each cow’s dairy performance. 

“The relative beef merits of the cows and 








the calves were determined by the judges, who 
marked each animal as required by the original 
rules and regulations. The cow having the best 
beef conformation and in the opinion of the 
judges the one that would be the most profitable 
animal to feed for beef, was marked 35; the 
other cows were placed below this one and given 
a figure which represented their standing in this 
class. 

“The calves were scored on the same general 
plan, using 25 to represent the standing of the 
best calf shown. 

“The sum of the figures representing the dairy 
performance of the cow, the beef points of the 
cow and the beef points of the calf gives the 
standing of each cow in this class.” 


THE CALF TEST 
was in many respects a failure, marred by 
scours, heat and unfavorable conditions. The 
Shorthorn calves. fared worse than the Hol- 
stein. Of course these conditions affected the 
entire result, because the best beef calf scored 
25 points. It is greatly to be regretted that the 
calves were not reared under more normal con- 
ditions. 
TABLE 8— INDIVIDUALITY OF DUAL PURPOSE 
COWS COMPARED 
This table compares the best and poorest 
cows in the whole Shorthorn herd of 25. Also 
best and poorest cow in the five Shorthorns 
that stood highest and compared to the five 
Holsteins. Gains in weight of all animals in 
the test may be thus compared: Five Brown 
Swiss, greatest gain 147 pounds, poorest 50, 
average gain 95; average weight at end of test 
1370; 25 Jerseys, greatest gain 102, poorest 35, 
average 72, weight 984; 15 Holsteins, greatest 
gain 167, poorest 37, average 99, weight 1339; 
29 Shorthorns 234, 12, 110, average weight 1307. 
Short- Short- Hol- 


horn horn stein 
Number Of COWS.....c.csecesce 25 5 5 
Best cow was number........ 52 52 8 
Poorest cow was number..... 70 51 10 
Dairy performance, in dollars: 
BO WD horse cenccccrcdvessenns 3s 39 52 
ee ae eee 22 41 42 
DORIS. nde wsin ds sive nee ceSacun 47 


Dairy performance, scored by points: 


PD NEE ceeds s.0s cavarandwornes a 29.7 39.2 

ee nr ae 16.9 31.2 32.0 

RED buadanedeéresnseneniets ~s 24.4 31.9 
Beef points, as scored: 

SE IEE sincwidnewnccansevcens ° 33.0 35.0 14.0 

PE IE Sesinvvavindecdesse 9.5 25.0 3.0 

ETE i vadsccceseescoetnsveeve o- 24.0 10.5 
Calf points: 

NE I secencancescasseeacanss 22.0 22.0 18.5 

lS er -- — 10.0 
Total points scored: 

eet COW scceccvcvicwess eee, | 86.7 71.7 

PE OD 6a saWdavveesetcecel 26.4 62.7 45.0 

DPE. Siciisccesabadenticsssas -- 67.3 57.7 
Weight, at end of test, pounds: 

ee eee re 1,512 1,512 1,307 

Poorest cow ....... Rbsvabakeaee 1,239 1,436 1,362 

BVGTRME: ciccicxacvcéecacsésevesoen 1,307 1,333 339 
Gain in weight during test, pounds: 

BOSE COW ccccccccvcdiscsacescucers 139 39 87 

Poorest cow .. s¢ehsedsawawe 12 WZ 37 

AVOCTABE cocccsccccccaccsecvecere 110 72 95 


SHORTHORN VS HOLSTEIN, 

The best comparisons for dual purposes afford- 

ed by the official tables are the averages for the 

best five Shorthorns contrasted with the five 

Holsteins (computed from Tables 7 and 8), as 
follows: 


Shorthorn Holstein 
Dairy performance, dollars. .34.85 46.81 
Jairy performance, points. ..24.4 31.9 
Beef points of cow..........24.0 10.5 
Beef poitts Of CHIL. cccesc8e 18.9 15.3 
Toth DOIRS 66s cces err ere © | 57.7 


The individual differences between the dual 
purpose cows of the same breed, as between the 
butter and milk cows, is greater than the dif- 
ferences between breeds. Thus for the third time 
does the test emphasize individuality. 


Rie es -" en 

Hulls of Corn Cobs used in adulterating 
mixed feed, may usually be detected by taking 
a small handful of the feed and spreading it 
in a thin layer upon the palm of the hand. 
However, if finely ground, there will be diffi- 
culty in distinguishing it. 


[4] ECONOMY IN MILK PRODUCTION 


Hand Separators Revolutionize Dairying —.II 





{The first article of this series, by Charles 
Harding of Nebraska, was printed in these col- 
umns January 14. The following interesting 
account is by W. W. Marple,.superintendent for 
the Blue valley cream company of Missouri.] 


E have great faith in the 
hand separator. The 
idea of installing these 
on the farm was sug- 
gested to us, first, in 
consequence of the 
heavy load being car- 
ried by the producer of 
the raw material. Un- 
x. Ahfedthoned comms see. der the old system the 
by band. farmer was forced to 
haul his milk over rough roads, some- 
times a long distance, to a skimming sta- 
tion, in which, as a rule, he had a 
financial interest. Then he would wait until 
it came his turn to drive up to unload. An- 
other delay until the milk was skimmed. He 
could then drive around on the other side of 
the skimming station, and stick the end of a dir- 
ty rubber hose in a vat and draw his proportion 
of a conglomeration of vile, dirty skim milk. 
He took this milk home, arriving with it many 
times long after feeding hours. ? 

In addition to this, the producer was forced to 
take an exceedingly low price for the butter 
fat in this milk, because of the enormous ex- 
pense required to conduct the skimming sta- 
tion. We believed that the system was wrong 
and that the hand separator, which enabled 
the man on the farm to skim, would not only 
remove the expense connected with the busi- 
ness, but would enable the creamery man to 
make a much better quality of butter. So far 
as our experience has gone, we find that we 
were correct in our surmise, in both instances: 
The manner of carrying on this business, so far 
as we are concerned, is, first, to sell the sepa- 
rator outright. We handle a machine as a mat- 
ter of convenience, and more particularly to 
assist us in the development of the business. As 
u rule, we sell the separator on a year’s time. 
It is paid for monthly, out of a portion of the 
receipts for cream delivered. At present we 
have something like 6000 patrons, and during 
the season of the year when the largest amount 
of butter is made, we make a carload a day. 

Most of our cream comes to us direct from 
individual shippers. They simply take it to the 
railroad station and send it to us by express. 
We return the empty cans, which in this country 
go free. The farmer has many advantages in 
handling his cream in this way. He simply de- 
votes the time he used to spend in straining his 
milk into crocks and then skimming it the next 
morning by hand in running it through a sepa- 
rator. When that is done, the work is complete. 
The skim milk is fed directly to calves and hogs. 
The cream is put into a receptacle ready to 
ship. When the can is full, advantage is taken 
of the time when it can best be spared from 
work to deliver it at the railroad station. He 
can take it to any railroad station that is a 
stopping place for a can of cream. He is not 
dependent on any one market, and can send it 
to any one of five or six which are convenient 
to almost every man on a farm in the west. 
The producer is not forced to take the cream 
to any particular train. If it is more convenient 
to go in the moming he goes, if not, he waits 
until evening. Oftentimes during the busy sea- 
son he can go at night and leave his can at the 
depot. 





Gooseberries are greatly improved by mod- 
erate applications of stable manure. A light 
dressing of commercial fertilizer is recommend- 
ed by some growers. 
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HE bacteria in the soil 
bear the same relation 
to the nutrition of plants 
that the stomach of the 
higher animal does to 
the food consumed. In 
these mysterious labora- 
tories the food is trans- 
fcrmed to a soluble con- 
dition that feeds the 
p!ant or body and builds 
up the vital tissues. Ii 
so’l is heated to a very high temperature, all 
bacterial life is destroyed. If a plant is set in 
such a soil it soon dies of starvation. The 
chemical changes constantly taking place in 
every soil are due to the activities of bacteria 
These changes involve the 











of various kinds. 
digestion of crude plant food, whereby an oth- 
erwise useless constituent of the soil is put into 
such a state that it can be absorbed and utilized 
by the plant in its growth and development. 

The digestion of the soil by bacteria means, 
in plant terms, the transformation of insoluble 
substances into a form that is easily soluble 
and accessible for the plant. Digestion, ab- 
sorption and assimilation, whether applied to 
animals or plants, are the fundamentals of nu- 
trition. Digestion is the rendering soluble, ab- 
sorption is the taking up of the soluble prod- 
ucts, while assimilation is the elaboration of 
new tissues from the absorbed products. 

As an illustration of the innumerable bacteria 
in various soils, Prof F. D. Chester of the Del- 
aware experiment station has estimated that in 
an ordinary cultivated soil the number of bac- 
teria varies from several hundred thousand to 
several millions per gram of dry soil. When it 
is considered that it requires about 28 grams 
to make an ounce, the immensity of the poptu- 
lation of these underground citizens can be re- 
alized. A gram of soil from a pear orchard un- 
der a high state of cultivation at the Delaware 
station showed 2,200,000 bacteria, or over 61% 
millions in one ounce. Soil from a vegetable 
garden, rich in humus and well cultivated, 
showed 1,816,000 bacteria in a gram. Highly 
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fertilized and cultivated soils have a much larg- 
er number of bacteria than those that lie -idle 
or are cropped continuously without special 
attention to commercial fertilizers and proper 
rotation. Forest and woodland soils are rich in 
humus and other crude plant food, but owing 
to their unusually acid condition, as well as to 
their compact state, bacteria develop slowly and 
thus a limited supply of plant food is elabo- 
rated. Such soils are usually low in bacteria. 
The same might also-be said of old pasture lands 
and permanent meadows. On the other hand, 
such lands are brought at once into an actively 
fertile condition when cultivated and broken 
up. This stimulates bacterial life. We often 
hear it said that it is necessary to “tame new 
Jand.” This really means that it must be cleared, 
broken up and thoroughly cultivated to give 
the bacteria an opportunity to elaborate plant 
food and neutralize the acidity. 


An average of the results of 49 analyses of 
typical soils from various parts of the United 
States shows per acre for the first 8 inches of 
surface soil 2600 pounds nitrogen, 4800 pounds 
phosphoric acid and 13,400 pounds of potash. 
The general average yield of wheat in the Unit- 
ed States is usually placed at 14 bushels per 
acre. It is a well-known fact that such a crop 
will remove from the soil 29.7 pounds nitrogen, 
9.5 pounds phosphoric acid, and 13.7 pounds 
potash, If, therefore, all the potential nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash that are present in 
the average soil could be rendered available in 
the first 8 inches, there would be enough nitro- 
gen to last at least 90 years; the phosphoric 
acid would suffice for 500 years, while it would 
take 1000 years to exhaust the potash. The 
number of bacteria in any soil is really the in- 
dex of its active fertility. It is thus plainly 
seen that nitrogen is the one element the farmer 
most needs and is most quickly exhausted. 


ALL PLANTS MUST HAVE NITROGEN 
and under normal conditions it must be obtained 
through the roots in a highly*organized form. 
It is a well-known fact on every farm that where 
certain crops follow clover, vetch, cowpeas and 
other legumes, the resuits are very marked, 
usually in an increased production. For many 
generations farmers have noticed small tuber- 
cles or wart-like lumps on the roots of legumi- 
nous crops, but it was not until a few years ago 
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SOY BEAN NODULES, RESULT OF INOCULATION 


[About half natural size.] 


[5] 

that their function was really discovered. It is 
now known and is a weil-established fact, that 
these tubercles are minute chemical laboratories 
in which there are millions of bacteria actively 
at work, converting nitrogen from the atmos- 
phere through the plants from an insoluble to 
a soluble form. This discovery and its bearing 
upon agriculture is far-reaching and every farm- 








VELVET BEAN NODULES, 
Slightly enlarged—Shows resu!ts of inoculation. 


er should become thoroughly familiar with these 
microscopic friends who are constantly replen- 
ishing his soil with the most necessary of the 
elements required in plant production. 


DEMAND FOR NITROGEN RAPIDLY INCREASING. 

There is usually consumed on the market 
about 1,500,000 tons of nitrate of soda annually, 
representing a value of about $100,000,000. The 
United States uses about 15% of this amount. 
Cuano deposits have also served as one of the 
principal sources of nitrogen, but the greater 
portion of these beds are now exhausted. There 
are chemical salts which furnish a limited 
amount of,nitrogen, but these are hardly wortit 
cousidering at this time. Since the importance 
of increasing the combined nitrogen supplies 
have been realized, scientific men have natu- 
rally turned to the atmosphere, which offers a 
most prominent field for experiment. Zight- 
tenths of the air-about us is nitrogen and from 
this practically inexhaustible supply it would 
seem that the so-called nitrogen famine which 
occupied the attention of scientists years ago, 
is a long way off. 

It is definitely known that the nitrogen-fixing 
bacteria, both in the soil and in the tubercles, 
are constantly at work, storing up nitrogen in 
a form suitable for plant food. This discovery 
has opened new fields for investigation. It has 
been found that the minute organisms in the 
tubercles of the various leguminous plants can 
be isolated and cultivated artificially. 

Under certain conditions these bacteria mul- 
tiply rapidly and have been developed by a 
process worked out by the bureau of plant in- 
dustry of the United States department of agri- 
culture, so that the bacteria of any particular 
legume can be cultivated, dried and packed in 
cotton, ready for shipment by mail to any part 
of the United States. These bacteria soon re- 
vive and begin to multiply rapidly, when moist- 
ened and placed under proper conditions, The 
alfalfa, clover or other seed is soaked in this 
solution for a short time, taken out, dried and 

[To Page 83 ] 
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BACTERIA ano 
BIG CROPS 


Ever wonder why alfalfa, peas, beans, clover, etc:, grow 
well on one field and poorly on another ? 


It’s The Fertility Germ 


Some land contains fertility germs—some does 
not, The germs make the difference in the crops— 
they live among the plant roots, extract free nitrogen 
from the air in thesoil, the plants feed on this nitrogen, 
and the crop is a heavy one. Without these germs 
the crops starve. $2.00 worth of Nitro-Culture, 
and a few minutes’ work, will put these absolutely 
harmless, yet wonderfully valuable germs into your 
land and increase yield per acre enormously. Results 
guaranteed, Write for catalogue G No. 5. 
NATIONAL NITRO-CULTURE CO., West Chester, Pa. 




















Syracuse Hillside Plow 


Equally adapted to hillside and level land plowing, leaving it without ridges 
or dead furrows, and holds as easily as any flat land plow. ‘The Steel Truss 


Beam gives lightness and strength. Handles side-shift with each turn and 
adjustfor height. Jointer is practically uncloggable, and acts 
automatically. Coltersfurnished. The Lever Shifting Clevis 

quickly changes the draft line. Made in two sizes, 
with Steel or Chilled Moldboards and Cast Shares, 

Nothing has been left undone for making this 

plow the model of its class, Call on the 

Syracuse agent or write us. 7 


SYRACUSE CHILLED PLOW CO., Syracuse, 8. ¥. 


Great 
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estern er etton. 


A When you load it you know its 
parts are equal to their duties. 


Every Acte Produces 
A Third More 


ee by a proper top dressing of 
! manure, The Great Western 
does it evenly, thick or thin, 
as wanted, and equals 15 men with the fork. Spreads so you get the full manure value—none 
thrown in chunks or piles to waste. Handles manure in all conditions, and all kinds of fertil- 
izers. Endless Apron, Hood and Endgate, Non-Bunchable Rake, Light Draft, Ball and 
Socket Bearings, Strength and Durability, are exclusive Great Western features. Sold under 
Strong guarantee. Stocks carried and shipments made from cities in your section. Write for 
catalogue. showing latest improvements. It tells how to apply manure to secure best results, 


Smith Manute Spreader Co., 13 S. Clinton St., Chicago, Hl. 
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have done this for thousands of gardeners, and the 
Planet Jr. Garden Tools do it for you. To be without them lelike harvesting Wie 
a sickle. Write to-day for our finely-illustrated 1905 
Planet Jr. Catalogue—a handbook making plain the way to easy, successful gardening. Mailed free. 
Tells all about the entire Planet Jr. line, including plain and combined seeders, wheel hoes, hand and 
walking cultivators, harrows, one and two-horse riding cultivators, sugar beet cultivators, etc, 


No. 25 Combined Seeder 


in ite various forms, meets perfectly, practically all requirements of garden work. It is a seeder, a 
double wheel hoe, a cultivator, a plow, combined. Changes made instantly. Sows in 
hills or drills, marks rows, kills weeds, loosens surface, cultivates all depths, fur- 
rows, ridges, etc. Works between or astride rows; to or from plants. Han- 
dies adjustable for height. 


No. 16 Single Wheel Hoe 


is a light but ete efficient hoe, performing a large variety 
of service. May be fitted to work on both sides of row at 
once. Its cultivator and rake attachments give it 
a broad range of usefulness. Handles ad- 
justable. Strong and durable. 
A a7 can use it. A postal 
brings the catalogue. 

























$. L. ALLEN & CO., 
Boxil07E Philadelphia, Pa. 


















All Good 
Kinds, 
BERRY PLANT ind 
Over 200 dollars netted last year peracre from Parson 
Beauty Strawberries,also from Miller Raspberry. We 
sell plants enough of either sort for 1 acre for $15.00. 
Cat. free. SLAYMAKER & SON, Dover, Del. 







The Fearless Railway 


Horse Powers 
Pun easier and yield more power than og coe 
h Buited to Cutting, Pumping, Thresh- 
ing—all farm uses. Also Th: 4 \. 
Cutters, Saw Machines, Round Bilos, ete. Cat 
: free. 


Malogue . 
HARDER MPG. CO., Cobleskill, N. ¥. 
and how to MAKE MONEY 
with ¢ as taught by 
EES! BEES! BEES! wits trem 
BLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, It iss handsome illustrated ynag- 
asine and we send free sample capy with Book om Bee Culture ané 
Book on Bee Supplies to all who name this paper in writing. 
THE A. i. ROOT CO. = MEDINA OHIO 


Prevent the Blight 
and the bugs. For $1 
per acre you Can in- 
sure a full potato 
crop of 400 bushels an 
acre when you might 
have nothing. The 

















A LIBRARY IN 
EVERY HOME 
ie 


A working library placed in the home of 
every intelligent agricultttrist. The cost is merely 
nominal—The terms unprecedentedly liberal— 
No cash in advance required. 

To avail yourself of this wonderful chance, 
address a postal to Orange Judd Company, 52 
Lefayette Place, New York, and on back of it 
write: Send me particulars of your revolution 
in book trade, as advertised in this journal, 
then sign your name, postoffice and state. 



























AN SPRAMOTOR 
SS does this and the proof 
er 2s hae ay is positive. 






SPRAMOTOR CO., 


See OUR GUARANTEE of 
Buffalo, N.Y., London. Can. 


ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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AND GARDEN 


The Family Orchard of one Acre. 


PROF H. L. PRICE, VIRGINIA EXPER STA. 





I wish to set out an orchard of about 
one acre for family use during the com- 
ing spring. Protected location, soil 
light, sandy loam, plowed and well en- 
riched with manure last fall. In an 
early issue American Agriculturist sug- 
gests varieties suited to this eastern 
shore. I want apples, peaches, pears, 
plums and cherries, both early and iate 
varieties.—[J. W. Miner, Northampton 
County, Va. 

I regard the following list of fruits 
as well adapted for planting on 
eastern shore of Virginia: I also give 
the number of each that should be 
planted in a home orchard of about 
one acre. This would allow four rows 
of apple, eight trees to the row, with 
trees standing 40 feet apart each way. 
The peaches, plums and cherries can 
be planted as fillers at the intersection 
ot diagonals, while it is perhaps best 
to plant the pears on one side and 
about 30 feet from the outside row of 
apples. Trees should stand 20 feet apart 
in the row. Apples, two each of the 


following varieties: Chenango, Early 
Ripe, Red Astrachan, Yellow Trans- 
parent, Bonum, Buckingham, Grimes 


Blush. In addition put 
Arkansas, Winesap 
and York Imperial. Of pears, put out 
two each of Bartlett, Tyson, Seckel, 
Sheldon, Lawrence and Leconte, and 
three of Kietter. For plums, two each 
of Abundance, Burbank and Wild 
Goose and one Yellow Egg. Peaches, 
two each of early Crawford, Elberta 
and Old Mixon Free and one Salway. 
Cherries, two each Early Purple, May 
Duke and Montmorency and one Wind- 
sor. 


and Maiden 
four each of Via, 
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Canning Machinery and Supplies 
association will meet at Columbus, O, 
February 6-11, 1905. Tuesday morning at 
10 a m there will be a joint meeting of 
the Western canned goods association, 
Atlantic state packers’ association, Ma- 
chinery and supplies’ association, Na- 
tional canned goods and dried fruit 
brokers’ association and joint assembly 
of wholesale grocers. Willard G. Rouse 
will preside. Addresses of welcome will 
be given by Gov Herrick and Sec Bas- 
sell of the Columbus board of trads, 
and responses by Dr Fraser of the 
western association, Mr Meehan of the 
brokers’ association, Mr Knapp of the 
machinery association, and Mr Whit- 
marsh of the grocers’ association. Sep- 
arate meetings of the different associa- 
tions will convene at 11 a m and joint 
meetings of all the associations, Mr 
Rouse presiding at 2.30 p m, when B. 
Howard Haman will speak on Packers’ 
contracts. There will be separate meet- 
ings of the associations on the morning 
of the succeeding days and joint ses- 
sions in the afternoon. Further infor- 
mation may be had by addressing Sec 
John T. Staff at Terre Haute, Ind. 








Will Affect Southern Growers—The 
supply of Wardwell’s cotton wax beans 
for seed purposes is reported exceed- 
ingly short. As this wariety is more 
particularly sown by gardeners and 
truck farmers in the south, who plant 
for the northern market, the shortage 
and consequent high prices will be par- 
ticularly felt in that part of the coun- 
try. 

Sow Canna Seeds Now in boxes of 
damp soil, kept in a warm place. Moss 
is better than soil. Use it if possible. 
The seeds are very hard and slow to 
sprout. The outer shell may be filed 
through to hasten germination. Don't 
be afraid of keeping them too damp 
until after they sprout. When they 
start transplant into small flower pots. 


Study the Seed Catalogs during 
these long evenings. No time is so weil 
spent as this early selection of varie- 
ties for the coming season. The best 
seeds always cost the most money, but 
this cost is a mere nothing in the long 
run. 


Influences Reuglating Sap Flow. 





According to the Vermont experiment 
stauon maple trees in the open gave 
more and richer sap than those further 
back in the bush, because of greater 
leaf expansion and sun exposure. No 
more sugar is yielded by tapping on 
the branchy side of the tree than on 
that relatively devoid of branches, 
Without exception, more sugar was ob- 
tained from the bore 1% inches than 
from tissues deeper in the tree. Four- 
fifths of the sugar yield from a tap 
hole 6 inches deep eame from the first 
or outer 3 inches of wood tissue, the 
remaining fifth would not compensate 
for the extra labor of boring and the 
increased injury to the tree, 

On typical sap days, a tap hole on 
the south side yielded the most sugar, 
but on days particularly cloudy, when 
all sides of the tree warmed more 
equally, the outcome between taps on 
different sides was more uniform. Best 
results were secured selecting a point 
which did not show the nearby marks 
of the recent tapping. The sap obtained 
from a customary tapping hight, 4 feet, 
was found to be greater in quantity 
and better in quality than from the 
ground level, or higher on the tree, 14 
feet above the ground. 

The larger the tap hole, the more sap 
and sugar for a time at least. How- 
ever, it is undesirable to so wound the 


tree that the hole will not soon heal 
over. Use a_three-cighths to  five- 
eighths sharp bit for tapping. The 


hole should be free from shavings, bor- 
ings, etc, before the spout is inserted. 
It was found that 63% of the sap drops 
before noon. There is a slight better- 
ment in its sugar content as the day 
advances. 





A Lot of People read the advertising 
of Paroid roofing in our columns, and 
are much impressed, but they are apt 
to conclude that any roofing that comes 
in a roll is much the same as Paroid. 
This is entirely unfair. If you like what 
the Faroid people have to say, be sure 
you find out all about Paroid before 
you buy. 


The American Seed Trade assn at 
the recent executive committee meet- 
ing, decided to hold its next annual 
meeting at Alexandria Bay, N Y, June 
20-22, °05. Program and general details 
of the meeting will be sent out by Sec 
Cc. E. Kendel of Cleveland, O. The 
president of the association is Charles 


N. Page of Des Moines, Ia. S. F. 
Willard of Wethersfield, Ct, is chair- 


man of the executive committee. 





Flint Seed Corn—A well-known New 
York seedsman writes that in view of 
the fact that the crop of flint corn 
Suitable for seed purposes is not large, 
seed of high germinating quality of the 
flint varieties will be comparatively 
Scarce and high in price. He advises 
farmers to pay a good price and buy of 
reliable firms, so they may know what 
they are getting. Dent corn for seed 
purposes is in liberal supply every- 
where, 


Maple Sugar Premiums—At the an- 
nual meeting of the Vermont maple 
sugar makers’ association, held this 
month, D. Carlton and C. Stafford of 
that state carried off the highest hon- 
ors for display of maple sugar and 
syrup, including special prize. Both 
used Grimm’s Champion evaporators. 
The association also awarded first pre- 
mium to G. H. Grimm of Rutland, Vt; 
for his champion evaporator, gathering 
tanks, storage tanks, sap,- spouts, 
bucket covers and other sugar making 
utensils. If you desire the finest arti- 
cles in this line, write Mr Grimm for 
free catalog, mentioning this paper, so 
as to insure prompt reply. 


Russian Apples in America—Of the 
100 or more varieties of Russian ap- 
ples introduced by Prof Budd, only a 
few are valuable. Among these are 
Longfield, Anisim, Antonovka, Charlam- 
off, Hibernal, Tetofsky and Loveland. 















































Nitrogen from the Air. 


[From Page 81.] 


planted. In this way, the seed is lit- 
erally vaccinated, so to speak, with the 
particular kind of bacteria necessary 
tc form the tubercles or nodules upon 
the roots in which these organisms live 


and multiply. 


NITROGEN FACTORIES ON THE ROOTS, 
The nodule is hollow and is really a 


tion was discov- 
Sa ered some years 
ago by an emi- 
nent German s71- 
entist, Prof 
3ranching forms of Nobbe, who dem- 
bacteria from clover onstrated that by 
tubercle. This is “ : 
magnified 2000 times. putting some nod- 
ules containing 
in the soil he could 
artificially inoculate and develop tu- 
bercles on legumes, where it Was 
to grow them without inocu- 


little factory in which millions of 

workmen are un- 

Aa ceasingly con- 

fis **d verting this in- 

/ 4 a , soluble nitrogen 

| {,~ \ of the air into 

ay soluble form fos 

\ at sf plant food. This 

\ sc J peculiar condi- 
. 7 


CLOVER TUBERCLES. 


the organisms 


impossible 


lation. Later he isolated the nitro-fix- 
ing bacteria and succeeded in breeding 
it in large colonies. Advertising the 
results of his discoveries, he created 

t of a sensation among farm- 
ers. There was a large demand for the 


material and he sold preparations for 
irious kinds of crops and put them on 





the markets in bottles at $1 each. The 
experiment, however, did not prove sat- 
i y. The miracles that were 
promised soon fizzled. The bacteria 
died and the farmers who expected 
wonderful results were disappointed. 
It ined, however, for an investi- 
erator in this country, Dr George T. 
Moore of the department of agriculture, 


lon this idea so that it would be 
eal use. In his work Dr Moore 
oon discovered that the German proe 
f ethod of producing his colo- 
nies of bacteria was impracticable. 
Instead of developing the natural in- 
clinatton and ability of bacteria to seek 
their own nitrogen, Prof Nobbe dete- 
riorated this power by giving them 
large quantities of nitrogen food in 
what might be called a _ predigested 
form. In other words, he overfed his 
colonies of bacteria with nitrogen and 


when they had consumed their store 
and were unable to get more, the colo- 
nies perished. Every farmer knows 


what it means to overfeed any kind of 


stock. Serious results usually follow. 
In his breeding experiments, Dr 
Moore decided to quicken the appetite 


of his colonies of bacteria and supply 


' —— 
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THE WEALTH IN SOIL 


them with just enough nitrogen to keep 
them growing and in good condition. 
He argued that if he starved them 
slightly, he would whet up their appe- 
tites so that they would be eager for 
food when it became available. Follow- 
ing this idea of feeding, he developed 
a type of bacteria, possessing five to 
ten times more power to fix free nitro- 
gen than the original colonies had pos- 
sessed. The organisms had_ gained 
strength and vigor, so that when they 
were turned out they prospered and 
performed their functions wherever 
conditions were favorable to their de- 
velopment, 

As soon as this 


permanent type of 


nitro-fixing bacteria had been secured,* 


the next sten was the determination 
of some simple means by which they 
could be utilized in a practical way. 
Experiments show that bacteria grown 
upon nitrogen-free media will retain 
their high- activity for a long time, if 
carefully dried out and revived in a 
liquid medium later. By soaking 
small bits of cotton in his cultures, 
Dr Moore discovered that when dried 
out they retained millions of bacteria 
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CANADA FIELD PEAS. 

Group at left shows growth in inoc- 
ulated soil; at right not inoculated. 
Grown on farm of J. T. Campbell of 
Pennsylvania. 


that could be sent to any part of the 
world. 

A patent was secured on the method 
in March, 1904, but was deeded to the 
department of agriculture in trust for 
American farmers. Doubtless Dr 
Moore could have made a very great 
fortune if he had formed a company 
and exploited the patent as did Ger- 
man companies some years ago. Now 
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BEANS WITH AND WITHOUT INOCULATION 


This affords 
the left h 


not so treated, 


a good idea of the relative crops from bean plants, those on 
aving been treated with nitrogen gathering bacteria; on the right 


that the methods are fully established 
and that the work is no longer in an 
experimental stage, the department of 
agriculture at W ashington can supply 
only a limited number to persons for 
experimental purposes only. To meet 
a rapidly increasing demand for these 
nitro-fixing organisms, several compa- 
nies have been organized for the pur- 
pose of producing bacteria along the 
lines indicated above and selling them 
to farmers. Several such firms are now 
offering bacteria for sale. We are in- 
formed by the department that these 
concerns have been given every op- 
portunity of becoming familiar with 
the methods used in the preparation 
and handling of these organisms. Un- 
der the most careful guidance of 
experts, there is no reason why these 
concerns should not produce and send 
out just as good material as was de- 
veloped by the government specialists. 


TO USE INOCULATING MATERIAL. 


Enough bacterial germs are sent in 
a package, that could be carried in the 
best pocket, to inoculate seed for one 
to four acres. The bacteria are dried 
in the cotton. This is wrapped in tin- 
foil and is labeled No 2. 
small packages, Nos 1 and 3, came in 
the same inclosure. They contain cer- 
tain materials needed to make the so- 
lution in which the bacteria grow. Ful! 
instructions for using the materials, as 
sent out by the department of agricul- 
ture, are as follows: 


Put one gallon of clean water, pref- 


erably rain water, in a clean tub or 
bucket and add No 1 of the inclosed 
package of salts. Stir occasionally 
until all is dissolved. Carefully open 
package No 2 and drop the inclosed 
cotton into the solution. Cover the tub 
with a paper to protect from dust, and 
set aside in a warm place for 24 hours. 
Do not heat the solution or you will 
kill the bacteria—it should never be 
warmer than blood heat. After 24 
hours add the contents of package No 
38. Within 20 hours more the solution 
will have a cloudy appearance and is 
ready for use. 

To inoculate seed, take just enough 
of the solution to thoroughly moisten 
them. Stir thoroughly so that all the 
seeds are touched by the solution. 
Spread out the seeds in a shady place 
until they are perfectly dry, and plant 
just as you would untreated seed. If 
bad weather should prevent planting 
at once, the inoculated seed, if thor- 
oughly dried, may be kept without 
deterioration for several weeks. The 
dry cultures as sent from the labora- 
tory will keep for several months. Do 
not prepare the liquid culture more 
than two or three days previous to the 
time when the seeds are to be treated, 
as the solution once made up must 
usually be used at the end of 48 hours. 

To inoculate soil, take enough dry 
earth so that the solution will merely 
moisten it. Mix thoroughly, so that 
all the particles of soil are moistened. 
Thoroughly mix this earth with four or 
five times as much, say half a wagon 
load. Spread this inoculated soil thinly 
and evenly over the prepared ground, 
exactly as if spreading fertilizer. The 
inoculated soil should be harrowed in 


immediately. Either of the above 
methods may be used, as may be most 
convenient. 


GRATIFYING RESULTS OBTAINED. 

Reference to the pictures are suf- 
ficient evidence of the wonderful re- 
sults obtained where the seed were 
inoculated, The bacteria through the 
legumes, such as clover, alfalfa, beans, 
vetch, cowpeas, etc, store up immense 
amounts of nitrogen for succeeding 
crops, such as wheat, corn, oats, pota- 
toes. One record is given by the de- 
partment, where two patches of hairy 
vetch, grown side by side, under pre- 
cisely the same conditions, yielded crops 
as follows: Uninoculated plot 581 
pounds; inoculated plot 4501 pounds, or 
an increase of more than eightfold. 
Crimson clover under. similar’ condi- 
tions yielded on the uninoculated plot 
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The Wizard Engine 


Is our latest improved 2 to 8 h. p. 
engine—detachable water jacket— 
jump spark ignition system (same as 
Oldsmobile)— perfect lubrication — 
no gaskets to burn out, 


Rupars Cast Pract Nothing 


The cheapest to buy and most 
economical to operate 
and keepin order. suit- 
able for all kinds of 
work. Has pumping 
jack outfit and direct 
connected pump. 

Get our pricesand 

Catalogue of 2 to 100 

kh. p. Olds Engines. 


OLDS GASOLINE — 
s, 
51 Chestnut Street, 
Lansing, Mich, 
aon 9 New York Agents, 
R. H. DEYO &5CO., Binghamton, N. Y.! 


WELL mrcrines 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either Ben A | 
@haliow wells .n any kind of soil or rock, Mounted 
on wheels or on sills, With e or horse powers, 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic cag 
Qperate them easily. Send for catalog. 

WILLIAMS BROS.., Ithaca, N. ¥. 
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Grain DRILLS 


Before you buy a Grain Drill send 
for our Free Booklet, a on ee 
Disc Drill.” It may 


SAVING You | MANY. DOLLARS. 


Cut out this ad. and 

mail it to us, and we 

will send you our 

Beautiful Almanac and Household 

At Nome 

isanu Fiel formation ever pub- 

oe en lished, Send to-day, 

You need this Book, 
SUPERIOR Pate COMPANY 
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Steel Roofing 








100 Square Feet, 
$2.00 
WE PAY FREIGHT EAST of COLORADO 


Except Oklahoma, Indian Territory and 
Texas. Strictly new, perfect steel sheets, 
6 and 8 feet long. The best roofing, siding 
— two — 





or ceiling you tan use; 


"lat, e2; “enowes or 
square. =e 
op materia! 


Sheriffs’ and Reece 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING oo. 
h & Iron 8ts., Chicago, 





CET ECCS INWINTER 


Send 5c for book telling WHAT and HOW TO FEED and 
full year's subscription to BEST ILL. Mo. Poultry Journal, 
Poultry Keeper Publishing Co., Box 202 Quincy, mm 


SUCCESS POULTRY FOOD 


is best for moulting fowls, also laying hens. It 
contains clover, meat, bone and linseed meal, thor- 
oughly Hae with qera, wheat and oats ground. 100 
Ib. sacks 8, at Colchester ; 500 Ib. lots, 
003 1 odd tie gis. " Oyster shells, 100 Ib. sacks, 50¢; 
es £2.00; F. O. B, ears, New waren, 

Write us for — at, on cut cloverand meat m: 
CASE BROS., Colchester, Conn, 
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Farm Books 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
arguette Building, Chicago, ul. 
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Racine 


Incubator 


The simple, sure, dependable kind. Used by 
thousands of successful poultrymen and women. 
Our free Incubator 


Book tells about them 
—tells how to make 
poultry pay. 23 years 
experience, Don’t buy 
until youread it. Ware- 
houses: - Buffalo, 

City, St. Paul. Address 


RacineHatcher Co., Box §6.Raci 








tells howto make money 
—How to raise young chicks 
for early springmarkets when 
prices are high. Howto make 
@ profit on ducks, How to 
feed for heavy fowls. How 
to make hens lay. Why not 
get an adequate return from 
poultry? Why nottry modern 
methods this year? 

Why not learn about incuba- 
tors and brooders from + firm 
who have been in business since 
3867,and who know how tomake 
Satisfactory machines? Write us 
for the book today. It is frees 


- GEO. ERTEL CO., 
Quincy, Ill. 






















SHOEMAKER’S BOOK 
on POULTRY 


and almanac for 1906, contains 224 
eo, with many fine colored plates of 
‘owlstruetolife. Ittellsall about chickens, 
their care, diseases and remedies. All about 
INCUBATORS and how to operate them. 
All about poultry houses and how to build 
them. It's really an ycl ia of chick 


dom. Youn it. Price only 18c. 
Cc. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 812, FREEPORT, ILL. 



























acre | JOHNSON’S "isicsce" 
- i,New patents, great improvements. 
}Don’t be afraid to pin your faith to 


OLD TRUSTY 


40 Days Trial. & Yrs. Cuaranteo. 
12 years experience building 50,000 
Get my new catalog and advice FREE. 


cha tentaiste®. 
M. M. Johnson Co., Clay Center, Neb. 


SAFE SIDE 


Don'tinvite failure by buying un- 
tried machines, For many years 


Successful 


Incubators & Brooders 
have been the standard. Bestresults with] east care. 
Incubator, poultry and poultry supply catalogue 
FREE. Poultry paper one year 10 cents. 

Bes Moines Incubator Co., Dept. 104, Des Moines, Ia, 


HATCH EVERY ECC USED 
Will it do it? Ask our patrons. 

Mrs. W. F. Graham, R. F. D. No. 1, New 

Hartford, Ia.; Mrs. Erie Brack, Havensville, 

Kan. Send for FREE catalogue, giving those 


in your own State, 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 


Let us send it, 
Buckeye Incubator Co. 
z13 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 


CHICKS 


.that are hatched in... 


Me. (OWA ROUND INCUBATORS 


come in big numbers and are 

















Bo 





and strong. Anyone can seo why if 

t read our catalogue. jeoat 

and Exact Regulation do the work 
right. Catalog is Free, Ack for it. fowa 
Incubator Co. 164 E.Locust St. De Moines, ta 





POULTRY CERTAINTY. 

For several years thousands of enthusi- 
astic poultrymen the world over have said 
of the Standard Cyphers Incubator, “You 
can’t improve it.” But the Cyphers Incu- 
bator Co. believes in advancement, and for 
1905 announces several important 
improvements, especially in the 
regulation. Its new improved 
Thermostat and regulating device 
is the highest type of scientific 
self-adjustment, combined with 
durability and practical working 
value. You can’t. make it go 
wrong. This, with other patent- 
ed, exclusive features enables the 
company to give the strongest guarantee 
ever placed on an incubator. At the same 
time, owing to improved facilities, the come 
Pany is able to make a very radical reduc- 
tion in prices for 1905. A number of new 
machines have been added to the com- 
pany’s line, including two new special incu- 
bators at $6.50 and $10.00. 

Send to-day for the new Cyphers cata- 
logue (228 pages, 8x11), describing not only 
the Standard Cyphers Incubators and Brood- 
ers, but more than 60 articles all manufac- 
tured by the Cyphers Incubator Co, and 
guaranteed, every one a real help to big- 
ger poultry profits. The book contains more 
than 450 illustrations and special chapters 
by experts on profitable poultry keeping. 
Address nearest office and mention this 
paper. Cyphers Incubator Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., Boston, Mass., New York, N. Y., Chi- 
cago, Iil., Kansas City, Mo., or San Francisco, Cal. 











TEN DAYS' 
FREE TRIAL 
of Mann’s Latest Model 
Bone Cutter. No pay un- 


til you're satisfied that it 
cuts easier and faster than 
any other. Catalog free. 


F.W. Mann Co, ,Box10. Milford, Mass. 











S i ee For 
200 Egg 
INCUBATOR 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
ogg. Write for catalog to-day. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Il. 











See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 








Best Books 


Poultry Feeding and Fattening 


A handbook on the standard and im ed 
methods of feeding and marketing all kinds 
of poultry, covering all branches, including 
chickens, broilers, capons, turkeys, water- 
fowl; how to feed under various conditions 
and for different purposes. Llustrated. 160 
pages. 5xif#inches Cloth.............$0.50 


Poultry Architecture 


Complied by G. B. Fisker. A treatise on 
poultry buil nge of all grades, styles and 
classes, and their proper location, coops, ai- 
ditions and special construction ; all practical 
in des and reasonable in cost. Over 100 
tllus' ons. 125 pages. 5x7 in. Cloth ..0.50 


The New Egg Farm 


By H.H.StToppaRD. A practical,reliable 
manual upon producing eggs and poultry for 
market as a profitable business enterprise, 
either by itself or connected with other 
branches of agriculture. It tells all about 
how to feed and m: e, how to breed and 
select, incubators and brooders, its labor- 
saving devices, etc, etc. 140 ori illustra- 





tious. 331 pages. $x7 inches. Cloth..$1.00 


on Poultry 


Poultry Appliances and Handicraft 


Compiled by G. B. Fiske. [llustrated de- 
scriptions of a great variety and —— of the 
best homemade nests, roosts, windows, ven- 
tilators, incubators and brooders,feeding and 
watering appliances, etc,etc. Over 100 illus- 
trations. Over 3 pages. 5x7 inches. 
ClOUD..ccccccccccccccccccccccsccesece $0.50. 


Turkeys and How to Grow Them 


Edited by HERBERT Myrick. A treatise 
on the natural history and origin of the name 
of turkeys* the various breeds, the best 
methods to insure success in the business of 
turkey growing. With essays fromi practical 
turkey pow in different parts of the 
United States and Canada. Mlustrated. 154 
pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth $1. 


Profits in Poultry 


Useful and ornamental breeds and their 
profitable management, This excellent work 
contains the combined experience of 4 
number of practical men in all departments 
of poultry raising. It is profusely illustra- 
ted and forms a unique and important ad- 
dition to our poultry literature. 352 $7760 
5x7 inches. ClOth....ccecsecseraseee 1.00 


CATALOG FREE TO ALL 


Our brief Descriptive Catalog (12 pages) will be sent free of charge 
to all applying for the same. Our New, Large, Descriptive, Illustrated 
Catalog, 112 pages, 6x9 inches, fully illustrated, thoroughly indexed 
by Titles and Authors, and containing Detailed Descriptions of all the 
best books on Rural and Home Topics, sent for four cents in stamps, 


which only pays the postage. 


Orange Judd Co., fren suading, chisegs I 





COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 





372 pounds and on the inoculated 6252 
pounds, an increase of nearly 20 times. 
Many similar instances could be cited. 
A concluding portion of this record of 
what nitrogen gathering bacteria will 
do, will appear within a week or two. 
This will add further testimony from 
the experience of farmers using the 
bacteria. 





Potatoes Moving at Low Prices, 





For the immediate future little or 
no improvement is in sight in the po- 
tato situation, although sometimes the 
unexpected happens. As has’. been 
shown in American Agriculturist in 
its market columns from time to 
time, supplies of potatoes have 
continued liberal at all markets, 
and instead of the advent of the 
new year ‘witnessing a betterment 
in prices, it has been just the reverse. 
However, potatoes are now selling at a 
very equitable basis from the consum- 
ers’ viewpoint, and this fact will 
doubtless signify better things in store 
for holders, inasmuch as it greatly en- 
courages a heavy consumption. The 
only question that bothers producers 
and holders is whether storage stocks 
are sufficiently large to keep supplies 
continuously pressing the markets un- 
til new potatoes begin to move freely 
from the south. 

Reports from interior Michigan in- 
dicate @ low range of prices, 20 to 25 
cents, against 50 to 60 cents this time 
last year. In Wisconsin, prices are 20 
to 24 cents per bushel f o b. 

Conditions in the east are not greatly 
dissimilar from those prevailing ‘west. 
New York and Maine, which hold the 
key to the situation as regards prin- 
cipal Atlantic markets, appear to have 
plenty of potatoes still on hand. Our 
advices from some of the foremost po- 
tato counties of these states, indicate 
all the way from 40 to 60% of the crop 
still held. In New York state quota- 
tions are not far from* 30 to 35 cents 
per bushel. In Maine sound table 
stock brings about 90 cents per barrel, 
these quotations being somewhat less 
than December prices. At some Ohio 
shipping stations, buyers are paying 
85 to 38 cents per bushel, and in east- 
ern Pennsylvania, 40 cents. 


Marketing Stock in the East. 


PETER W. MARTIN, ST LAWRENCE CO, N Y. 








[This article is one of the prize winners 
in our contest for farmers’ experiences in 
marketing farm produce.] 

My farm is situated nine miles from 
a depot and two miles from a wharf 
on the St Lawrence river. Truck farm- 
ing will not pay me. Dairying and 
poultry are the specialties. I keep 25 
cows and send milk to the butter fac- 
tory; a neighbor and myself drive al- 
ternately, he one day and I the next. 
Skimmilk I feed to poultry and hogs. 
Eggs are taken every week by a dealer 
for cash, and broilers are bought read- 
ily by shippers to the Boston and New 
York markets, thereby saving much 
labor and time. 

My turkeys (of which I raise a good 
many) I dress for the Thanksgiving 
market and ship to commission houses 
in Boston. Pork I sell to local dealers 
in March or April and again in July 
and August. At those periods pork is 
searce here and prices are better. I 
take my breeding stock from August 
or September pigs, feeding them well, 
so that they will farrow about the 
middle of May. At that time they are 
put on pasture and take care of them- 
selves with very little trouble. 

I have secluded corners covered to 
keep off rain from farrowing sows. I 
sell all young pigs that I don’t wish to 
keep at four weeks old. As soon as the 
mothers are fit I commence fattening 
them and have them ready for the local 
dealers, as aforesaid, in July or Au- 
gust. 

Aim for my cows to come fresh after 
the first of May. I let the calves run 
with the cows till they are four or five 
weeks old and prime for Boston or New 
York markets. Then sell to dealers 


who ship to those points. The cows [ 
milk on pasture till September, then 
they are turned out on meadows. There 
they find all they want till the middle 
of November. Then I commence to 
feed corn meal, linseed meal and bran, 
according to instructions from the New 
York experiment station. Most of my 
cows I milk ten months in the year, 
and some of them all year. 

I raise no grain but a little corn. 
Top dress my meadows to keep them 
in hay and do very little plowing, there- 
by getting along with very little hired 
help. As laborers want the same high 

yages which the protected industries 
pay, farmers, who being unprotected, 
cannot compete with manufacturers in 
giving to help. 

By arranging my work in this man- 
ner I avoid hiring too much labor. 
which would take off all the profit. This 
is wnere t claim I make my farming 
pay. I have no mistakes to rectify 
save in the hog department. This busi- 
ness T will curtail and then do with 
less help. 


New Move in Apple Exporting. 


The low trend of apple prices during 
the current season, combined with the 
continuation of stiff ocean freight 
rates, induced Nova Scotia shippers 
to try an innovation. Two prominent 
operators in apples at the port of Wolf- 
ville, N S, chartered the barkentine 
Skoda, engaging the vessel to carry 
about 9000 barrels fruit to London. The 


venture created a deal of interest in 
Wolfville, and it was predicted if it 
proved successful, sailing vessels in 
the future might receive a fair propor- 
tion of the Nova Scotian apple export 
trade. The Skoda touched England on 


December -31, making the voyage last 
just 21 days. It takes some of the reg- 
ular freight steamers 12 to 14 days 
from Halifax. Thus the difference in 
time consumed by the voyage was but 
little in excess of a week. 

The two exporters who sent the ap- 
ples over pronounced the barkentine 
shipment an unqualified success. They 
claim they saved fully 25 cents per bar- 
rel, or $2000 on the lot, by consigning 
the apples on the sailing vessel. In 
addition to this, the fruit arrived in 
perfect condition, and brought good 
prices, market situation considered. 

Owing to the fact that prices are 
low this season, the saving in the cost 
is more pronounced than in a good 
year. The Wolfville exporters allege 
if any general move is made toward 
utilizing sailing vessels instead of steam 
for handling export apples, the result 
will be present high freights will be cut 
down. They claim they are compelled 
to pay 90 cents per barrel freight, 3 
cents insurance, and 50 cents for every 
set of bills of lading when shipping by 
steamers from Halifax. On the barken- 
tine the freight cost them 70 cents, 
insurance only 4% cents per barrel, an 
increase of only 1% cents over steamer 
insurance, and no charge for bills of 
lading. 





ee 

The Fence That Lasts—In all ready- 
made woven fences the stays or up- 
rights are made of smaller wire than 
the horizontals, consequently give way 
sooner and ruin the whole fence. Again, 
wire fences sag and break because 
proper allowance is not made for the 
expansion and contraction caused by 
changing weather. Both these diffi- 
culties are entirely overcome in the 
famous Brown fence. The uprights 
are the same size as the horizontal 
wires, and the laterals are made from 
high carbon hard spring coiled wire. 
It is an economical fence to build. Our 
readers are urged to send for a free 
copy of the little book put out by the 
Brown fence and wire company of 
Cleveland, O. This company is also 
headquarters for coil spring wire, 
smooth, soft galvanized wire and 
barbed wire, which they sell to the 
farmer direct from the factory at 
wholesale prices, guaranteeing both 
quality and price. Write a postal card 
to-day, mentioning this paper. 
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comfortable quarters (we use lots of 
whitewash), continual exercise and 
supply of animal food _ sufficient to 
make the balanced rations a hen roam- 
Green cut bone is a necessity during ing during summer months gathers 
our long winters to take the place of every day. 
insects, grubs, etc, that the hens find We are continually asked how much 
when foraging during the summer to feed. We find it impossible to judge 
months. Our hens go into winter quar- the requirements of each hen. Our 
ters about November 1, and seldom get yjjan is give them a little often and 
out till the snow melts in April. Dur- always quit before they are satisfied. 
ing these five months eggs are in great ‘nig makes the birds hunt for a chance 
demand, commanding 60 to 75 cents per scrap. We have no trouble with hens 
dozen in Winnipeg, the market never eating their eggs. This is a lazy habit 
being fully supplied. which once contracted is hard to break 
To get best results we find that hens up. We often find eggs on the floor, 
must scratch for every grain of food— ccnecially in the morning and suppose 
eontinual exercise, with the motto hens are too busy to loaf on the nests. 
“Scratch hen or starve.” Our plan The grit crusher is grand. We get 
is to cover the floor 6 inches deep with dry bones, teeth, crockery, limestone, 
chaff or cut straw, and feed screenings pranite, in fact, anything and every- 
in a limited quantity. At roosting time thing that is dry, and run it through 
catch a few of the scratchers, feel tne jittle crusher into a box set about 
their crops, and if not full, give what 6 inches from the ground. It is won- 
they can eat up quickly, removing any derful what a lot of this grit the fowls 
surplus, eat. We consider green cut bone a 
This plan invigorates the blood, pre- first necessity for successful results, 
vents moping or gathering in numbers especially in winter. We know lots of 
in corners. They sing while they people get their birds up in good shape 
seratch, and any hen feeling inclined to with bright red combs, but get no eggs. 
loaf can do so. She has to go hungry The hens need something to start 
and soon feels like joining the work- them, and that something is exercise 


Green Bone for Shut-in Hens. 
MAW & SONS, MANITOBA, 


) 





ers. We have a bone cutter and 2 anq natural food. In summer, if al- 
grit crusher fixed in the henhouse. jowed free run, they find it in limited 
We get chunks of frozen horse flesh, supplies, but when confined it must 


cow meat, butcher’s scraps, anything be supplied, and green cut bone is the 
:nd everything and run through the pest substitute and gives paying re- 
bone cutter. The first turn of the mill  gy)ts, 

brings every hen in the building right _— 

up; they know what is coming; we 

just let them have a few minutes at 
this fun and the results are wonderful. 
We consider that this feed of green 
cut bone fed our way doubles the’sup- 
ply of eggs*from hens that are in lJay- 
ing shape. We are sure that without 
it we could not get our hens in condi- 
tion to lay. It also acts as a tonic and 
prevents sickness. 

Our principal breeds are utility va- 
rieties, Plymouth Rocks and Buff Or- 
pingtons. We are never without eggs, 
all the year round... Our old hens lay 
rig along, and at the present time, ; 
aod 1904, we have three Buff did not like that method at all.—[F. L. 
Orpington yearling hens clucking. We eee 
attribute our success to clean, light, “I saw your adv in ald reliable A A.” 





Feed in Winter—Through the winter 
I feed three times each day and as 
near the same hour as possible. I 
give a warm mash in the morning and 
warm drinking water about an hour 
later. At noon oats and buckwheat or 
barley are scattered so the hens will 
scratch for it, and at night cracked 
corn and wheat, or if real cold, whole 
corn. Two or three times a week I 
feed fresh ground bone at noon instead 
of grain. Hens need more feed in very 
cold wather than when it is warm. I 

















AN IMPORTED SILVER GRAY DORKING 


The Dorkings are the hardiest and most famous breed in England. They 
have been imported many times to this country, but never seem to find as 
great favor here as in their own eountry. They run a little lighter in 
weight than Wyandots, standard weight for cocks bemg 7% pounds and 
hens six pounds. There are three varieties—White, Silver Gray and colored. 
They have five toes, are thick set and long in body, have a large flowing 
tail and large comb and wattles. The bird shown here was bred by Viscount 
Deerhurst of England, and imported by George B. Inches of Worcester coun- 
ty, Mass. He took first prize the past season at Springfield and New York 
fhows, and is considered one of the finest Dorkings in this country. 
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ARE YOUR KIDNEYS* WEAK? 


Thousands of Men and Women Have Kidney 
Trouble and Never Suspect It. 








To Prove What the Great Kidney Remedy, Swamp-Root, Will Do 


for YOU, Every Reader of American Agriculturist May Have 
~~ @ Sample Bottle Sent Absolutely Free by Mail. 





It used to be considered that only urinary 
and bladder troubles were to be traced to 
the kidneys, but now modern science proves 
that nearly all diseases have their beginning 
in the disorder of these most important or- 
gans, 

If you are sick or “‘feel badly,” begin tak- 
ing the great kidney remedy, Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, because as soon as your kid- 
neys begin to get better they will help all 
the other organs to health. A trial will con- 
vince anyone, 











Didn’t Know! Had Kidney Trouble 





tried feeding tke mash at night, but. 


I had tried so many remedies without their having ben- 
eftted me that I was about discouraged, but in a few days 
Se was your wonderful Swamp-Koot 1 began to feel 


I was out of health and run down generally; had no ap 
Petite, was dizzy and suffered with headache most of the 
time, I did not know that my kidneys were the cause of 
my trouble, but somehow felt they might be, and I began 
taking Swamp-Root, as above stated. There is such a pleas- 
ant taste to Swamp-Hoot, and it goes right to the spot 
and drives disease out of the system. It has cured A 
making me stronger®and better in every way, and I cheer- 
fully recommend it to all sufferers, 

Gratefully yours, 
MRS, A. L, WALKER, 21 McDaniel St., Atlanta, Ga, 

Weak and unhealthy kidneys are responsi- 
ble for many kinds of diseases, and if per- 
mitted to continue much suffering and fatal 
results are sure to follow. Kidney trouble ire 
ritates the nerves, makes you dizzy, restless, 
sleepless and irritable. Makes you pass water 
often during the day and obliges you to get 
up many times during the night. Unhealthy 
kidneys cause rheumatism, gravel, catarrh of 
the bladder, pain or dull ache in the back, 
joints and muscles; make your head ache 
and back ache, cause indigestion, stemach and 
liver trouble, you get a sallow, yellow com- 
plexion, make you feel as though you had 
heart trouble; you may have plenty of am- 
bition but no strength; get weak and waste 
away. 

The cure for these troubles is Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, the world-famous kidney rem- 
edy. In taking Swamp-Root you afford nat- 
ural help to Nature, for Swamp-Root is the 
most perfect healer and gentle aid to the 
kidneys that is known to medical science. 


HOW TO FIND OUT 


If there is any doubt in your mind as to your condition, take from your 
urine on rising about four ounces, place it in a glass or bottle and let it stand 
twenty-four hours. If on examination it is milky or cloudy, if there is a 
brick-dust settling, or if small particles float about in it, your kidneys are 
in need of immediate attention. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—So successful is Swamp-Root in promptly curing 
even the most distressing cases, that to Prove its wonderful merits you may 
have a.sample bottle and a book of valuable information, both sent abso- 
lutely free by mail. The book contains many of the thousands upon thou- 
sands of testimonial letters received from men and women cured. The value 
and success of Swamp-Root are so well known that our readers are advised 
to send for a sample bottle. 

In writing to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., be sure to say that 
you read this generous offer in the American Agriculturist. 

Swamp-Root is pleasant to take and you can purchase the regular fifty- 
cent and one-dollar size bottles at the drug stores everywhere. Don’t make 
any mistake, but remember the name, Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, and the address, Binghamton, N. Y., on every bottle. 


a | 


Sure Hatch Incubators 


$10 carne Buys Our Famous 120-Eg¢ Machine 
Carrying the Bn a SURE HATCH Cash 
and Embodying every feature of 

our 





Us te pleasant to take 
PREPARED ONLY OY 














(Swamp-Root is pleasant to take.) 














with 


. inches of heating sur- 


60, mark. ery 
mt 8--re Match water heater having 133 aq 
u ventilatin, cyetom that rets rid of t the fou! air and supplies 
— air to take lace; Ri lator that doesn’t need watching. 
Here’s a machine wit a record—s leader for six yours. Honestly 


built, on scientific lines, and a hatcher from etart 
on ®’ Trial, freight prepaid east of the Kosky. 
for only $10. Money back if not all wec alm. 
Bend i Free Catalogue and Poultry Book. Address office nearest you, 


Sure Hatch Incubator Co., Box 368, Clay Center, Neb., Box1358, Indianapolis, Ind. 


finish. — 
Mouataei 














See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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OF GENERAL INTEREST 


at st.cours a GRAND PRIZE was 


AWARDED ON VEGETABLES, 
THE PRODUCTS OF: 


BURPEE’S SEEDS! 








F you garden you want ,THE BEST,—and we shall be se pe to mail you 
BuRPEE’s FARM ANNUAL FOR 1905, an elegant new book of 178 pages, 


which tells the plain truth, with hundreds of illustrations, beautiful colored 
plates, and describes superb ‘Novelties of unusual merit. 


Write TO-DAY! 
address simply 








A postal card will do, while it is sufficient to 


BURPEE, PHILADELPHIA 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., The World’s Largest Mail Order Seed Trade 





NEW SEED 





FROM THE GROWER TO THE SOWER 
tq w-a2 then eth thm apg 


WHOLESALE PRICES. Catalogue free. It contains lots of good things, including a new 
Blight Proof Potato and a new Oats that gave us 2,000 bushels on 19 acres. Don’t miss it, 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., Seed Growers, Coldwater, N. Y. 








HARRISOWN’S 


THE APPLE is always first. We 
oe lead all growers in quality ofstock. 


8 Summer, fall and winter apples, ge J 
¢ 


Y well rooted, healthy, strong truit- 
ers, over one hundred varieties. 
CONCORD CRAPES never go 
out. Stock large and exceedingly 

HARRISON'S NURSERIES, 





FRUITS. 


fine. Moore's Early and all the 
other choice sorts. We are strong Jay 
» on the great ELBERTA PEACH.* 
None more delicious or prolific. 
Beautiful golden yellow. A fine 
market sorts. All the other good va- 
rieties. Ask for 1905 free catalogue. 
BOX 19, BERLIN, MARYLAND. 














DIBBLE’S NEW POTATOES 


‘Early Manistee for early, Ionia Seedling for late, the heaviest yielding potatoes introduced in 20 years. 
New Eighty Day Dent Corn, Mammoth Yellow Flint and Twentieth Ce ntury Oats, the York State variety 
that yielded 125 bu. per acre, and 50 other kinds of Farm Seeds fully described in our new catalogue free. 
Address EDWARD F. DIBBLE, Seedgrower, Honeoye Falls, N. ¥. 















TILE DRAINED LAND IS MORE PRODUCTIV 


2 the value. Acres of swampy land reclaimed and 
} a ood Round Drain Tile meets ig? requirement, 

Pipe, Red and Fire Brick, Chimney Tops, 

for what you want and prices. 


Fatiless ey easiest worked. 

ff surplus water; 
be mirny air to the soil. In- 
made fertile, 
We also make Sewer 
ncaustic Side Walk Tile, etc. Write 
JOUN HM, JACKSON, 70 Third Ave, Albany, N.Y. 

















Cc m .... tree. 


$5 PER 100, FREIGHT PAID. 


and Fumi 
member we BEAT all other reliable 


ELIANCE NURSERY, 


Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry, Peach, and 
Carolina Poplars, he althy, true to naine 
All kinds of trees and plants CHEA 
Nurseries in Quality and oy 
Box A, Geneva, N. Y. 


ted. 





TREES & 





DeLOACH PATENT 
is the Original and Simplest 
Variable Friction Feed. 







Avoid imitators anid isfringers and buy the Genuine. Saw Mills, 
4H.P.and up. Shingle, Planing, Lath and Corn Mills, 4 Stroke 
Hay Presses, Water Wheels. Catalogfree. We pay the freight. 
DeLOACH Mill M’f’g Co, Box525, Atlanta, Ga. 








rders come fast for the 


“‘Kant-Klog” Sprayer 


with new spring shut-off. Catch a 
good thing quick, Write for free 
sample pian and full particu 


RochesterSprayPumpCo., 1 East Ave.,Rochester,N.Y, 


PRAY tina's 


PERFECT AGITATORS w with Automatic Bru: 


for cleaning valves. All styles of Spray 
Pumpe. a ‘stoovintied eae ecg 8 
Fleid Force Pump Co. 10 11th St. Elmira, N.Y. 



















Large 
Illustrated Catalog 


The publishers wish to announce that they 
have just issued a new and revised edition of 
their 116-page illustrated catalog, The style has 
= much improved and many portraits of the 

ost eminent scientists along the lines of agri- 
po ot and allied subjects have been added, 
including such authors as Thomas Shaw, W. 
Beary Herbert Myrick, Semen W. Johnson, 
A. 8. Mer, L. H. Bailey, Peter Henderson, 
Patrick Barry, L, M. Wilcox, eh, E. Rexford, 
Cc. L. Allen and Edward Eggles 

It contains a detailed caamminns of the most 
—_ popular books covering every phase 
of agricultural and outdoor life, presenting an 
unusual variety of available literature, the study 
< which will enable the reader to successfully 

pe with any intricate question that may pre- 
pony itself, This catalog is as essential to the 
progressive farmer’s library as any other work 
of reference and will be sent to all appl 
for it. Imclose 4c in stamps to cover cost of 
mailing. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


S52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ml. 


















Aa Strawherries 


Grown by the pedigree sys- 
tem, iggest and Best 
id lots of them. 


$2.00 a 1,000 


and Upwards. 


Strawbe: plants by the 

@ 1,000,000, Raspberries, 
Blackberries, Gooseberries, 
Currants, Gra All the 

old and many choice new 

varieties. Illustrated, descrip- 
tive catalogue giving prices and 
telling how to plant and grow them, 
Free to all. For 30 yearsa small fruit 
specialist. 250 acres in berries, 

























$ Blackberries 


All the best varieties. Plants superbly rooted and vigor 

ous. Wesuggest as aleader for every order the de- 

licious RATHBUN. Largest of all, a great 

and one ofthe most vigorous and hardy. Easily first choice 

in the market on account s quality and appearance. | It 
to plant Wood's quality S 

Currants Ly Gooseberries and Grapes. Send * catalogue. 


sone tL. wooo, Wholesale Grower, Rochester, N.Y. 














¥ UPRIGHT AND OLIMBING eee 
in at variet Full tine of j 
; etary Fruits bed REV I aa 
catalog. pang fora 


PORCH 
M9 TRELLIS 





DON’T BUY friscc our 
1905 Catalog of 62 pages, describing in detail 
628 varieties of Fruits, Ornamentals and 


Roses. It’s FREE. Write to-day to 
QUAKER HILL NURSERY, 
R. F. D. No. 9. Newark, New York. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| the roots. It is 
| the 


Transplanting the Hemlock. 


PROF JOHN CRAIG, CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 





Will hemlock trees bear transplant- 
ing? And if so, what would be the 


| process to use them for hedge or wind- 


break?—[Henry Stone, Oswego, N Y. 
Any tree can be transplanted during 
the dormant period if proper care is 
exercised in handling it. It must not 
be abused in the digging, and the roots 
must not be allowed to dry out while 
being shifted to its new situation. The 
best time to transplant hemlock, which, 
by the way, is one of the most difficult 
of our coniferous trees to handle suc- 
cessfully, is just before growth begins 


| in spring or during the latter part of 


September, If the trees are to be used 
for hedge purposes, one should dig a 
trench 2 feet wide and about 18 inches 
deep for the reception of the _ trees. 
Trees from 2 to 3 feet high should be 
used. 

These may be set from 18 inches to 
3 feet apart in the trench and at the 
depth which they formerly stood in the 
nursery row. It is very important that 
the soil should be packed tightly about 
also important that 


soil should be either stirred or 


| mulched with strawy manure after the 


trees are planted. The hemlock is a 


| slow-growing tree, but stands clipping 


very well. It is not inclined to scorch 
with March winds to the same extent 
that arborvitae is, but it is not as vig- 
orous nor as free a grower as the Nor- 
way spruce; and if one desired a hedge 
in a short time. I would use the spruce. 

[A copy of our book, entitled Hedges 
and Windbreaks, by Rev E. P. Powell, 
will be found very useful. Sent post- 
paid by Orange Judd company for 50 
cents.] 


Soy Besns on Wet Soil. 


A. G. HOLLQUIST, WORCESTER CO, MASS, 





{This article was awarded second 
prize in our recent request for best 
records of experience the past season 
in growing new and old crops, as an- 
nounced in these pages November 5, 
1904. The first prize article was print- 
ed January 14.] 

In planning out the different crops 
of the season I decided to raise one 
acre of soy beans more for an experi- 
ment than for real business purposes. 

The land selected, a dark alluvial 
soil, was insufficiently drained and of 
a wet character, lying nearly level at 
the foot of a rocky hill. It is subject to 
washing and flooding by the water that 
comes down the slope. On this ac- 
count tillage is impossible during wet 
seasons, Had my time allowed, I should 
have drained it, but under the circum- 
stances I did the best I could and made 
a small trench in the lowest part to 
earry off some of the surface water 
into the lake it borders. A consider- 
able time elapsed before it dried out 
enough for me to start tillage opera- 
tions, and not until the latter part of 
May could I put the teams on it. But 
as I wanted the crop for silage, it was 
not too late; in fact, other things being 
equal, it was about the right time for 
planting soy beans. 

Although the land was fall plowed, I 
plowed it twice again in spring, with 
an interval of one week, to dry it out 
better. A few days after the last plow- 
ing, I stirred it deeply with a spring- 
tooth harrow, which put it in fairly 
good condition to receive the fertilizers. 
These I bought in the form of pure 
chemicals and mixed at home. The 
crop of the previous year had been 
given a good dressing of stable and 
hen manures, mixed, as well as com- 
mercial fertilizers, and but for its poor 
physical condition I should: have pro- 
nounced the land rich. Surely it was, 


_but it needed help, physical and chem- 





ical, to make the stores of food avail- 
able to the plants. The fertilizer mix- 
ture consisted of 60 pounds nitrate of 
soda, 60 pounds dried blood, 120 pounds 
tankage, 180 pounds acid phosphate and 
180 pounds high grade sulphate of 
potash, in all 600 pounds. This was 


sown broadcast at one time and thor- 
oughly harrowed in. Immediately 
after fertilizing I sowed the seed with 
a corn planter in drills 3 feet apart, 
using three pecks of seed, but no fer- 
tilizer in the drills. 

As soon as the weeds appeared, which 
was about the time the beans came up, 
I went over the field with the horse 
weeder, lengthwise with the rows. 
Twice after this a spike-toothed cul- 
tivator was passed between the rows 
and the crop thus placed out of dan- 
ger of weeds. 

HARVEST RESULT, 

Early in September, I harvested the 
crop, Which gave me 8% tons to the 
acre. This was not as good as I ex- 
pected (I had calculated on at least 
ten tons), but I had to be satisfied, 
as the quality was excellent, and when 
siloed furnished a most nutritious fod- 
der, much relished by the cows. In 
siloing I cut and put down alternate 
layers of corn and soy beans, two of 
the former to one of the latter, which 
highly increases both the nutritive 
value and the palatability. 

With regard to the change of opera- 
tions for another year in handling 
soy beans, I would make the drills not 
farther apart than 2% feet. This may 
Save some intertillage, provided the 
season is favorable. I would also choose 
well drained, light, loamy land and use 
the same kind and amount of fertilizer 
mixture as this season. With the same 
thorough tilling and cultivating, am 
sure the results will be far better than 
this year. For a maximum crop, 
handled under favorable conditions, 
will decrease the cost of production 
and consequently give a higher mar- 
gin of profit. 

The following is an itemized state- 
ment of the cost of this crop: 

DETAILS OF COST, 


5 nS $3.00 
Spring plowing, twice .............. 4.50 
PPR eee erat 75 

600 Ibs fertilizer (including freight and 
RE a ce ae a ao 80 
Fertilizing and harrowing ............. 1.00 
EE Siiedebsccicciedesndnanesscines<* 1.00 
Cultivating, three times..............-- 1.00 
IEE. 256n4550460ssanencsieeseeeuseeas 1.5 
Siloing (including cartage from field). 4.75 
$27.20 


The cost per ton was therefore $3.21, 
an amount which is higher than it 
would be under usual conditions. 


For Stormy Weather it is quite es- 
sential that the farmer as well as the 
farm animal shall be amply protected. 
The well known fish brand slicker, 
made by the A. J. Tower company, as 
advertised in our columns, is a gar- 
ment well calculated to protect the 
farmer in all sorts of stormy weather. 
This waterproof garment received the 
highest award, the grand prize, at the 
St Louis world’s fair. Send at once for 
illustrated descriptive matter, mention- 
ing this paper. 





Basket and Question Box, 


Poultry Houses—G. A. L., West Vir- 
ginia: You will find plans and spec- 
ifications for building poultry houses 
suitable for rearing 1000 chickens and 
for wintering 300 or 400 in Making Poul- 
try Pay, price $1 and in Poultry Craft, 
$2. For sale by Orange Judd company, 
New York. 


Pigeon Paper—S. W., New York: Pi- 
geon News, Boston, Mass, is published 
in_the interests of pigeon raisers. 





Detroying Ants—R. A. H.: Ants 
can easily be destroyed by pouring a 
small quantity of bisulphide of carbon 
into the openings of their nests. This 
material is a foul smelling liquid and 
evaporates very rapidly. The fumes 
are heavier than air and settle down 
through the ground or in the openings 
where the ants may be secluded. These 
fumes are deadly to all insect and ani- 
mal life when confined in it. It should 
be handled with care. No light should 
be around when the fumes are gen- 
erated, as it is explosive when mechan- 
ically mixed with air. 
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Forty Years with Southdown Sheep. 


JOHN JACKSON, ONTARIO. 





Our favorite breed of sheep is the 
Southdown. The reasons for our pref- 
erence may be briefly stated as follows: 
they are very hardy; second, 
they will produce as many pounds 
\vool and mutton for the food consumed 
us any other breed; third, these prod- 


l‘irst, 





JOHN JACKSON 


of Canada is president of the American 
Southdown sheep breeders’ association 
and an honorary life member of the 
Southdown sheep society of England. 
Ilis article in this issue is full of inter- 
ae 


ucts, from Southdowns, are of the 
choicest quality and command the 
highest prices in the best markets. 


\ve kept Leicester sheep for over 20 
years. This is perhaps the most pop- 


ir long-wooled breed in this country. 


We have had Southdowns now for over 
4’ years, and for the last 24 years have 
inade them a specialty. 
Our remarks Concerning the care of 
Southdowns will apply in a_ general] 
iy to any of the mutton breeds of 


eep. Pri 


I bably Southdowns will stand 


ore exposure than any sort, owing 
» their compnct fleece: and also they 
ill thrive on shorter pasture than any 
the English breeds. However, it 
not advisable with any flock or 
reed, to see how little food may keep 


them alive, or how much exposure they 





PRIZE WINNING SOUTHDOWN LAMBS 


This splendid lot of Southdown lambs were bred and raised by John Jack- 


PEN OF 
son & Son of Ontario. 


Among them were seven first prizes. 


will stand. The wiser plan will be to 
furnish sufficient suitable food and 
comfortable quarters. Success in sheep 
husbandry depends more, perhaps, on 
the flockmaster than on the particular 
breed of sheep. Still faith in the breed 
selected is essential to success. 

In selecting ewes we should look well 
to their breeding. It is not enough 
that they are registered in the flock 
book, they should be good individually. 
A ewe should have a ewe’s head and 
neck rather than a strong masculine 
type. The eyes should be bright and 
wide apart. Face, clean cut. She 
should be of the low-down type, with 
a straight, level, well-covered back, 
roomy chest, good heart girth, with 
well-sprung ribs, deep and wide behind. 
The ewe should be of what might be 
stvled a roomy type, of medium size 
and well covered with wool of good, 
even quality. 

THE HEAD OF THE FLOCK, 


Be careful in selecting breeding ewes, 
but doubly so in choosing a ram. A 
really good ram: is seldom too dear, 
while a poor one is never worth what 
he costs. A ram to head a good flock 
should be a ram from the ground up. 
While there is no such thing as a per- 
fect sheep, there are a few points we 
must have about right in a ram to 


expect good results. First, he must 
be like a ram in appearance. His 
head, while not coarse and homely, 


must be strong and masculine, with 
an eye and enr that give him a bright 
and active appearance. The neck must 
be strong, especially where it joins the 
hody. He should have a full chest and 
good heart girth, giving plenty of room 
for the vital organs to perform their 
functions; back, straight and level, 
with a broad loin. The back should 
be well covered with firm flesh. The 
ribs should be well sprung, showing a 
nice round body, deep in fore and back 
flanks. An experienced breeder, with 2 
flock possessing very strong constitu- 
tion, might obtain the best results by 
close breeding, but it would be a dan- 
gerous course for the ordinary in- 
experienced man to attempt. 

Suitable buildings for sheep need not 
be expensive. Inch lumber matched to 
mike it tight is quite sufficient for the 
wall. There is nothing better than a 
ground floor, but it must be dry. The 
sheep barn, like other stock barns, 
should be wel! lighted; the best results 
will hardly be expected if overcrowd- 
ing is permitted. Ventilation is also 
essential, but sheep should not have the 
wind blowing on them in cold weather. 

Convenience in feeding should be kept 
well in view in planning a sheep barn. 





They were awarded many prizes at the winter fairs. 
Mr Jackson’s article in this issue gives 
his experiences and methods in sheep husbandry. 


SHEEP FARMING 


Large doors should be provided so a 
wagon may be driven through for re- 
moving the manure two or three times 
a year. All doors should be wide to 
prevent jamming. Roomy yards should 
join the barn. If everything is prop- 
erly arranged, it is a small job to look 
after quite a large flock during the 
winter months. The ewe flock should 
do well on good clover hay, cut on the 
green side and properly cured. An oc- 
casional feed of straw may be given; 
pea straw is next to clover hay. 


FEEDS AND WINTER CARE. 


If the lambs are to come early, begin 
about two weeks before to get the ewes 
accustomed to a little grain. After 
lambing, roots and grain should be 
fed liberally to the ewes till they go 
out to grass. The grain feed may be 
three parts bran, two parts oats and 
one part nutted oil cake. After the 
grass gets a good start, it alone should 
be sufficient. A flock that won’t thrive 
on good pasture should be replaced by 
one of some -better breed. Young sheep, 
either rams or ewes, especially if valu- 
able, should be fed regularly through 
the winter on roots of any kind, with 
grain mixed as mentioned above. Rape 
is an excellent food for sheep in the 
fall. We usually sow from a pound to 
one and a half peunds rape seed per 
acre along with our oats. After oat 
harvest the rape comes on and makes 
good pasture till winter-sets in. The 
cost is trifling. . 

Sheep should be kept free from lice 
or ticks. This may be done by closely 
shearing the flock and a week or two 
after dipping the lambs, making sure 
that the dip is strong enough to kill 
every tick. Apart from the food, sheep 
to thrive well, must have shelter from 
severe storms, plenty of exercise, salt 
and fresh air. A little watchful care 
and attention makes about all the dif- 
ference between success and failure. 
Fitting sheep for the best show rings, 
to be successful, admits of no neglect 
from the time the lamb is dropped, till 
it walks out of the ring with the first 
prize ribbon on its back. 





Encourgement to Sheep Men. 





A feature of the national wool grow- 
ers’ association convention at Denver 


was the address by Dr D. E. Salmon, | 


chief of the bureau of animal industry. 
He stated that the government dipped 
10,000,000 sheep last year at a cost of 
One-third of a cent each, and told of 
the exports being made to eliminate 
sheep scab from the United States. The 
association adopted a resolution ex- 
pressing its gratitude for thee work of 
the bureau along this line. 

Reports showed the sheep industry 
of the United Siates to be in a very 
healthy condition; quite a contrast to 
the cattle markets. Officers were elect- 
ed by the association as follows: Pres- 
ident, Francis E. Warren of Wyoming; 
vice-president, Jesse M. Smith of Utah; 
secretary, Mortimer Levering of Chica- 
go; treasurer, A. J. Ihollin of Chicago. 


a 





Wheat Screenings, either ground or 
unground, are very satisfactory for 
sheep feed. At the Minnesota station 
it required 18% more wheat screenings 
than wheat to produce a given gain. 
As the screenings are a production of 
the northwestern wheat fields, their 
value as a feed may easily be seen. 





Sheep Supply Decreasing—The num- 
ber of sheep in New Zealand in 1904 
was 18,290,000 head, a shortage of 665,000 
compared with 1903. The cattle supply, 
however, shows a substantial increase. 
It is claimed the development of dairy- 
ing in New Zealand is a drawback to 
the mutton and wool industry. Wool 
exports the past year showed a de- 
crease of 11,000,000 pounds. Govern- 
ment reports declare a scarcity of fat 
sheep in New Zealand. 





“I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 


akota 810 bus. per ac 
» le u 
You can beat that record Dis. 
For 10c and this notice 
we mail you free lote of farm seed 
samples and our big catalog, tvil- 
ing all about this oat wonder, Killion 
Dollar Grass, Macaroni—the 80 bu. 
per acre W heat, Teosinte, etc., etc., 
and thousands of other secde. 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. 
La Crosse, 
















None betterand none so 
low in price, ic per pkt. 
, and up, postpaid, Finest 
illustrated catalogue ever 
printed sent FREE, Engrav- 
ings of every variety. A g7eat 
> lot of extra pkes. of seeds, new 

- sorts, presented free with every 
order. Some sorts onions only 50c 
= perlb. Other seed equally low. 40 
years a seed growerand dealer and all 
customers satisfied. No old seeds. Send 

fj» your own and neighbor’s name and address 
sf ‘or big FREE catalogue. 


EDR. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Ills 
K FRUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our liberal terms of d‘stri- 
bution to planters.—Stark Bro’s, 


SES RST Slax coves yen tones 

ol an vi ™m 

SEEDS Satisfaction Cueranteed. r 
Ford Seed Co. Dept.42 Ravensa, 0, 

















50,000 PINEAPPLE STRAWBERRY orainary.© very 


profitable. Fine catalog. W. N. Scarf, New Carlisle,0. 





HOW TO RID YOUR ORCHARD OF 


SAN JOSE SCALE 
2e-Fol 


CONCENTRATED LIME-SULPHUR WASH. 


DILUTE 1 gallon Con-Sol with forty 
gallons of water. No cooking. 


SEE IRON CLAD GUARANTEE. 


American Horticultural Distributing Co., 
MARTINSBURC, W. VA. 








ACOPY OF ick *S 1905 





Gardens Floral Guide 
Mailed FREE on Request 


JAMES VICKS SONS.339 MAIN ST. ROCHESTER.NY. 


per? 
—: 








Turn your fruit 
into Dollars. 


A Fruit Orchard sprayed three 
times in a season with a Spramo- 
Fey tor will give you bof pooss fruit. 

S just as nec- 

The SPRA TOR aie for the 
purpose a: good Chen.icals. It is 
recommended by Government ex- 
perts and Experimental Farms 
everywhere. Best of all it pays for itself. Write 
for booklet “A’’. It gives full particulars free. 


SPRAMOTOR CO. 


BUFFALO, N.Y. LONDON, CANADA. 
AGENTS WANTEO- 











AUTO-POP, 
UTO-S PRAY. 


A 
Great cleaning attachment on - 
fect compressed air sprayer. Note 
how easy—cleans nozzle every time 
used, saves halfthe mixture. Brass 
pump, 4gal.tank. 12 plunger strokes 
compresses alr to sprey 4 acre. We mane- 
facture the largest line in America of high 










































































BARN AND FEED LOT 


UJ S CREAM 

Wn J.SEPARATOR 
a. ‘OF INSPECTION 

“> *s. DO NOT AVERAGE 


“CAN STAND THE 
> % *s,. OTHER SEPARATORS 
'.. TO SKIM as close 


“Ss. SEARCH LIGHT 


RECORD . 


BEST SKIMMING \ °, 


for so consecutive runs. \ 
average .0138. ‘ 


Gearing is all enclosed. . ‘ 
Solid frame, has no joints to ~~ 4 
work loose. ‘ 


Special catalogue telling you ali *, 


about the superior construction of 4 
the U. S. that enables it to attain such 
an enviable anc unequalled record; send 
for it to-day. Address 


THE VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 
Bellows Falls, Vt. { 
379 Transfer points in all parts of the country. 


FARMERS! 
ATTENTION! 


NO LINIMENT WAS EVER 
MADE THAT EQUALS 


SUES 








x STOCK AND ALL FAMILY USES © 
ItKilis Pain and Kills Germs 








“aa HUMANE AND 
OSS | iN -aNa tah 


} styles.Guaranteed to givesat- 
= — ca goods eee 
’ nse and mone 
back. Illustrated catalogue 
Gand price list 
The KING HARNESS CO. 
t. 


9 Lake 8 
Owego, Co., N. ¥- 


EVERLASTING 





Horse Collar 





Cures and prevents sore shoulders. Adjusts to St. Ne hames, ne 
. Zine coated to wnt rust, sine itself s curative sgent. 
Hon. Chas. A. Waldron, V.5., member of Michigan State V: 

: Used them two full seasons in the heaviest 
kind of work, corn and wheat harvesting, plowing with @ double 
gang plow, largest size manure spreader, eto. They are smooth 
and firm, no twisting or corsage of hames.” Absolutely do away 
with cumbersome sweat pads. Acents wanted. Write for catalogua, 


Howell & Spaulding, 150 State St., Caro, Miche 





FR Be - TRiA § 
of the BEERY Bi 

FOUR BITS IN ONE 

c Kiek Runaways 

Shyer te. bend for Ble Hy 
the four distinct ways of sing i 
Pret. §.R.Beery Pleasant Hill, Obie, 





A Lady can hold him, 








Fattening Cull Ewes. 


CHRISTOPHER SCHINNERER, INDIANA. 


The fact is, I would never have any 
culls, but if I get caught with some on 
hand I manage as follows: Any time 
after they had three or four crops of 
lambs and before they break down, I 
would select all their good ewe lambs. 
If I did not find enough I would buy 
some to get the desired number. In the 
fall I would keep the ram away from 
them, By feeding them together (lambs 
and ewes) until spring, it will take very 
little grain to keep the lambs grow- 
ing and make the old ewes fat. By 
shearing time or before the old ewes 
will weigh from 760 to 200 pounds or 
more each and be ready sale at a good 
price. 

The lambs are now yearlings of good 
size and will shear from 12 to 16 pounds 
of wool. By fall they will be in prime 
condition to breed, and as I said above 
very little grain will do it. Give them 
all the clover hay they want and good 
pasture. Never let the lambs and weth- 
ers get poor, but if they should, start 
them slowly until you get them used 
to your feed, which should be cut sheaf 
oats, good clover hay or alfalfa, oats 
and corn mixed, bran and oatmeal and 
plenty of good pasture. Also provide 
some kind of roots, such as mangels, 
Sugar beets or turnips and have salt 
with a little sulphur by them all the 
time. Protect from storms in winter, 
and in summer from the hot sun and 
the flies. In my neighborhood there are 
few wethers two or more years old. 
They are nearly always sold as lambs. 

anes LAS 


Uncertainty of the Hog Situation. 


The probapnie course of hog prices 
for the next four or five months is 
causing unusual interest among the 
trade. Probably the most pronounced 
feature of the situation is the fact 
that nobody seems to have a very 
definite idea of just which way the cat 
is going to jump. Current prices for 
mixed packing hogs at Chicago are 
very close to the ten-year averages cof 
$4.82 per hundred pounds. Compared 
with the low markets prevailing dur- 
ing the cycle of years embracing 1895 
to 1899, present hog quotations do not 
look unsatisfactory. However, it will 
be borne in mind that corn in those 
years ranged 30 to 50% cheaper than 
for the past season or two. Expensive 
corn cannot make cheap hogs. 

While hog receipts at leading mar- 
kets last year appeared about normal, 
the rather moderate average weight 
brought down. the total visible meat 
supply. This question of average 
weight is one that is often lost sight 
of, when receipts are being figured. 

The following table shows combined 
receipts of hogs at Chicago, Omaha, 
Kansas City and Sioux City for a pe- 
riod of years. Also the average weight 
of all arrivals at said points. the total 
available meat supply represented by 
the receipts, average prices of mixed 
packing hogs at Chicago for the year 
specified and price per bushel of cash 
corn at Chicago during the month of 
May in given years: 

HOG MOVEMENT AT WESTERN POINTS, 
Average Total Mixed Cash 
weight, weight, hogs, corn, 

Receipts* Ibs Iibst pil00lbs pbu 


2956 $5.15 
2971 6.00 
3022 ' 


05 


2534, 3464 3.70 
23514 2999 3.50 
*Expressed in millions and tenths of mil- 
lions. fIn round millions. 
¥ROM THE TRADERS’ STANDPOINT, 
Some authorities in Chicago are in- 
cline@ to believe parts of Illinois, In- 
diana, Ohio and Michigan, and possibly 
Wisconsin and Minnesota will be a 
trifle short on hogs during the coming 
few months. However, corn appears 


sufficiently plentiful in those states to 
stimulate feeding. 

In the southwest, which each year is 
becoming a greater factor in the hog 
Situation, owing to the territorial ex- 
pansion of the corn belt and settling of 
former wild lands, conditions appear 
somewhat uneven. In general, Mis- 
souri, Kansas and Oklahoma expected 
to show a somewhat larger supply of 
hogs than a year ago. 





Feed Problems Confronting Dairymen. 


Modern dairy feeds and feeding stuffs 
law, was the subject of a valuable and 
interesting address, by Dr E. B. Voor- 
hees, before the recent annual meet- 
ing of the New Jersey state board of 
agriculture. He said the New Jersey 
experiment station made its first in- 
spection and analysis of concentrated 
feeds in 1885, chiefly for the purpose 
of ascertaining the variations in com- 
position of the products then on the 
market. There were found but 25 dif- 
ferent kinds, made up mainly of mix- 
tures of cereal grains, whose feeding 
value was well esatblished, together 
with the mill feeds, derived in the man- 
ufacture of flour from wheat, rye and 
buckwheat. 

he on!y other concentrated feeds on 
the market at that time, which were 
used in any quantity, were linseed 
meal, cottonseed meal, malt sprouts 
and hominy meal. However, samples 
each of pea meal, pea feed and corn 
bran were represented, which were ex- 
order to determine their 
chemical composition and relative 
position as sources of nutrients. In 
1904, 20 years after, the regular inspec- 
tion resulted in securing, in addition to 
those mentioned, nearly 100 different 
kinds of feed, varying widely in their 
physical character and in their content 
and cost of nutritive substance. 

The principles of nutrition aré the 
same to-day as they were 20 years ago, 
though in the meantime much has been 
learned concerning the composition of 
the different groups of nutrients, the 
preparation of rations and the specific 
functions of the nutrients. Neither has 
the primary object or purpose of feed- 
ing changed in this period, though 
much has been learned concerning the 
relation of feeds to the production of 
specific products. With the conditions 
the same in essential particulars, there- 
fore, the question arises, is there any 
good reason why the whole grains 
should not serve to-day, as well as 20 
years ago, as the chief source of the 
nutrients in the rations for farm stock? 

In his helpful and suggestive address 
Dr Voorhees gave considerable atten- 
tion to the subject of gluten products, 
brewers’ and distillers’ grains, cotton- 
seed and linseed meals and mixed feeds. 
He very properly placed the emphasis 
on the farmer and dairyman seeing to 
it that the feeds purchased shall con- 
tain what is claimed for them. 


amined in 





Feeding Immature Corn. 


CULON C, LILLIE. 

A Michigan stockman wrote me a 
short time ago, that a field of corn had 
been severely frosted before it matured. 
He immediately cut and set it up in 
large shocks and requested my opinion 
as to the propriety of building a silo 
for the purpose of storing this corn. My 
opinion was that as this immature 
corn would freeze very hard, it would 
not be good feed for fattening steers 
or dairy cows, and that the mosi 
economical way of feeding this crop 
would be as he suggested, to put it in 
the Silo. 

Other stockmen say they were caught 
with a heavy field of corn in the same 
way, and although in the habit of feed- 
ing sheep they believed this frozen im- 
mature corn unsuitable for sheep and 
purchased a carload of steers, this fall, 
iustead of sheep. The steers are fed 
this dry, shocked, frozen corn in the 
open field in the morning, then taken 
to the barn basement and fed a feed 
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of hay and grain, watered and then 
returned to the lot. They criticise my 
advice to silo this corn, claiming their 
steers are doing very well upon this 
frozen corn that I scarcely thought 
suitable for feeding in that condition. 

Now because their steers are appar- 
ently doing fairly well by this manner 
of feeding, it is no proof that it would 
not be more economical to silo this 
corn. When any shocked corn is fed 
in the open field a good per cent of 
the stalks are not eaten and are con- 
sequently wasted. I do not claim 
that this immature frosted corn, after 
it stood out in the shock for consider- 
able time, will make as good silage 
as though it had been put into the 
silo when first cut up. The silo adds 
nothing to the food value of the crop. 

The longer you leave corn exposed in 
the open field, the larger will be the 
loss in food value. Hence it is rea- 
sonable that if the crop is put into the 
silo and preserved, there is less loss 
in food value than there will be by 
allowing much of it to stand in-.the 
open field during a great part of the 
winter. A much larger per cent of the 
entire plant will be consumed as silage 
than when fed as shocked corn. A 
certain per cent of it is digestible in 
either form, consequently more food 
will be derived from the silage than 
from the shocked corn. 

I am not arguing that it is a good 
plan generally to put shocked corn in 
a silo. Corn should be put into the 
silo at the proper time, as it is being 
cut, and when it is mature and con- 
tains the largest per cent of digestible 
nutrients. There is no other time dur- 
ing its growth when it is as valuable 
for food. If it is cut at that time and 
put in shocks, the moment it begins to 
dry out and weather that moment it 
begins to deteriorate in food value. The 
starch and gum of the,plant are slowly 
and constantly changing to woody fiber, 
a form in which it is not digestible. 

It is barely possible that steers fed 
in the open lot, unprotected, will give 
as good or better results than if the 
corn is made into silage. Yet with a 
good, roomy basement, where the steers 
can be fed, I am sure that there will 
be more beef out of the same amount 
of corn in the form of silage. 

—__—_—_< > 


“I sav) your adv in old reliabie A A.” 


THE AYRSHIRE BULL, MAJOR BARTON, W'NNER 


The General Purpose Cow. 


PROF H. H. WING, CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 





We are planning to stock our farm 
with sufficient neat cattle so that we 
ean furnish our family of 100 persons 
with sufficient milk and butter, and 
also supply our own beef. What breed 
of cows would you recommend for us, 
having these two objects in mind? We 
have an abundance of good pasturage. 
We should not be able to buy thorough- 
breds, but plan to have grades.. An- 
other point that we have to consider 
is the hardiness of the cows, both be- 
-ause ours is a cold climate and also 
they are handled by our boys, who 
are not always as careful as they 
should be.—[W. W. Mayo, Columbia 
County, N Y. 

Red Polls, the so-called “milking 
strains” of Shorthorns, Holsteins or 
Ayrshires will, any of them, prove 
fairly satisfactory. There is no thor- 
oughly satisfactory dairy animal that 
can be depended upon to produce high- 
class beef. If cows are to be the main 
dependence for beef, raise all the heifer 
calves and turn the least satisfactory 
milkers into beef at the end of their 
first or second season, keeping none 
till they are more than five or six 
years old. 


Ayrshires for Show and Profit. 


The Ayrshire bull, Major Barton, 
shown on this page, was bred 
by C. E. Atwater & Son of Livingston 
county, N Y. This animal successfully 
led all competitors in 1903 as a year- 
ling at New York, Michigan, Ohio, 
Illinois and Missouri state fairs. He 
was sired by Beauty of Avon, he by 
Rising Star, world’s fair champion. 
Major Barton’s dam, Clara Barton of 
Maple Row, was one of the best two- 
year-old heifers in our herd, making 
52 pounds butter in 30 consecutive days. 

Major Barton was not taken from 
pasture until two weeks before enter- 
ing the show ring, and was not as 
well fitted as to coat and handling 
as he might have been. But his dairy 
qualities carried him successfully 
through the hands of five expert Ayr- 
shire judges, winning first prize at ail 
five fairs where he was shown, Mr 
Atwater says: Our aim in breeding 
has been for dairy qualities, thus in- 
suring good show animals as well. Our 
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CREAMERY 


method of feeding is like that of most 
dairymen, using ensilage morning and 
evening, with clover hay, corn stover 
for coarse fodder at noon. For grain 
we use wheat bran, oilmeal, gluten feed 
or cottonseed meal, according to price. 
We procure a good supply of milk, our 
herd test being better than 4%. 

“We breed our heifers to come in 
around two years old; giving plenty of 
time between first and second calf, 
thinking we get» better cows than 
breeding them older. We remove the 
calves at one day old, feeding them 
whole milk until they are four weeks 
old, then gradually working them on 
oil meal and water. Not having any 
skim milk, as we ship our milk, we 
keep constantly before them ground 
oats and wheat bran and clover hay 
from second cutting, if we can get it. 
It. is surprising how mué¢h they will 
eat and how rapidly they grow. We 
have had good grades of- most dairy 
breeds, but the Ayrshires seem to outdo Best Butter 
them all for amount of feed consumed.” Tubular or 


> WHICH DO YOU WANT? 
Ayrshire Meeting—The annual meet- . 
ing of the Ayrshire breeders’ associa- gga ent = 
tion will be held in Chipman hall, Tre- ferent. pak one 
mont Temple, Boston, Wednesday, Feb- Tubular—the 
ruary 8 A good program has been Sharples. All 
arranged, All interested in the breed the others make 


are invited to be present. bucket bowls — 


Self Olling 
Wash 3 Minutes or 
All the Butter or 








Molasses for Feeding Purposes is 
now coming into use, and with most 
satisfactory results. Molasses from 
Porto Rico is now admitted duty free, 
and freight from Porto Rico to New 
York is low. This makes it possible 
for molasses to be sold to farmers at 
lower prices than ever before. Re- 
sults from feeding molasses in con- 
nection with cut hay, cut cornstalks 
and coarst mill feeds are very profit- 
able. One of the best brands is the 
Erco pure Porto Rico feed molasses, 
which is advertised by The Eastern 
Refining Co, 113 Wall street, New York. 
This firm buys direct from the big 
sugar mills on the island and ships 
direct to the farmer in the country. 
Thus our feeders can buy this molasses 
at a price that leaves only one profit 
between the producer and consumer. 
Anyone who is not familiar with mo- 
lasses feed, should write at once to 
the above address, asking for a free 
copy of Erco feed book, as advertised 
in the old reliable A A. 


are patented. Ask 
for catalog B-100, 


Sharples Co. 








$100 REWARD 


for any case of colic, cur 
splints, contracted or knotte 
cords, recent shoe boils, splints 
or callous that cannot be per- 
manently and positively cured, 
if directions are followed, by 


TUTTLE’S 
ELIXIR. 


Ring Bone. Cockle Joints. 
Grease He nder, Sere ik 
arand Seddic Calls 
P e per, le aces, etc. Used and 
endorsed by Adams Express Co., Chicago Fire Department 
and others. Tuttle’s American Worm Powders never fail. 
Tuttle's Family Elixi¢ stops the pains and aches of mankind 
instantly. Our 100-page book, “Veterinary Experience” free. 


Tuttie’s Elixir Co., 50 Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 
| Beware of all other Elixirs. Tuttle's is the only genuine 
i Avoed all blisters; they arconly temporary relics. 














It relieves and cures Spevi 
Scratches, u 
Shoulders, Bruises, Wire Cuts, Coll 













80 common nearly every- 
body knows it when he sees it. Lamenoes,. 
a bony enlargement just above the hoof, or 
higher and on the epee pastern bone, seme- 
times extending n early around the part,some- 
* times in front only, or upon one or both sides, 
Cases like the latter are called Bidebone. 

No matter how old_ the case, how big the 
lump, how lame the horse, or what other 
treatment hag frail. d, use 


Fleming’s 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 


Use it under our guarantee—money refund 
ed if it fails to make the horse go sound, 
Often takes off the bunch, but we can’t prom- 
ise that. Ono to three 4&-minute applica. 
tions required and anyone cin use it. Get all 
fhe particulars before ordering—write for 

ree Horse look that tells you what use 
for every kind of blemish that horses have, 


FLEMING BROS., Chemis 
221 Union Stock yea” Thicee, mm 
















Also Cutters, Blowers, Carriers, Horse Powers, Hay Presses, 
Saw Machines. HARDER MFG. CO., Cobleskill, N. ¥. 








BUHR STONE MILLS 


Will last « lifetime. They 
grind Feed, Graham Flour, 
Corn Meal, Rye and Buck- 
wheat flour. There is money 
in them. Send for Catalog. 


Nordyke & Marmon Co. 


$232 KENTUCKY AVE. 


Indianapolis, lad. 
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The rural free delivery ietter car- 
riers ought to have 15 days’ leave of ab- 
absence once a year, Same as is ac- 
corded city carriers. Congressman 
Lafean’s bill (H R 15806) to that effect, 
cught to be enacted. 








The stand against oleo taken by the 
Chicago butter and egg board will com- 
mend itself to every one interested in 
honest butter. At its January annual 
meeting, the constitution was _ s0 
changed that any person engaged in 
the manufacture or sale of oleo is to 
be barred from membership. E'vidently 
this organization believes that a butter 
board should have its name agree with 
the facts. 





“Senator Platt subverts the interests 
of the people whom he has sworn to 
represent, to the interests of a corpor- 
ation which he really represents,” was 
claimed by C. W. Post before the pos- 
tal progress mass meeting in New 
York last week. Therefore, Mr Post’s 
attorneys will ask the United States 
supreme court to issue an order re- 
straining Platt from acting as senator, 
and if this fails, the senate will be 
asked to impeach Platt. Mr Post claims 
te have indubitable evidence that Platt 
is holding up postal reform, especially 
the post check, because he fears that 
increased efficiency by the _ postoffice, 
while a great boon to the public, might 
be to the disadvantage of the United 
States express company, of which Platt 
is president. That postal progress will 
be delayed in congress by every trick 
known to the express companies is to 
be expected, but the people are deter-~ 
mined to have these reforms: 1, Con- 
solidation of third and fourth class 
matter and increase of package limit 
to 11 pounds; 2, local parcels post at 


EDITORIAL 


low rates; 3, post check currency, 
whereby $1, $2 and $5 bills may be con- 
verted at will into checks payable only 
to order; and 4, the coupon dollar or 
some other equally convenient means 
of remitting fractional parts of a dollar. 
These reforms would immensely bene- 
fit the public, would profit the post- 
office department, would not even in- 
jure the express companies, but would 
largely benefit the railroads, 


Regulate the Mother of Trusts. 





The country is at last aroused to 
the fact that discrimination in railroad 
rates and various forms of rebates or 
favors to certain shippers, is the great- 
est of all evils which now threaten 
the economic prosperity of this coun- 
try. It has been a long, hard, up-hill 
fight on the part of American Agricul- 
turist and a few other journals to 
arouse the public to this overwhelming 
truth. 

Opposition to any reform has been as 
determined as it has been subtle. 
Railroads have been conducted so long 
in the interest of the “controlling 
clique,” regardless of both sharehold- 
ers and the public, that railroad mag- 
nates hardly yet realize present 
changed conditions. They are resorting 
to all the old methods for blocking leg- 
islation, and many new ones. . Their 
latest scheme is to apparently bow to 
the reform movement, and to ‘‘co-oper- 
ate” (?) with congress in preparing 
righteous legislation. 

Let not congress be deceived. What 
the people demand is the speedy en- 
actment of laws whereby the inter- 
state commerce commission, or some 
similar body, shall have the power to 
fix rates that shall be equitable alike 
to producers and consumers, to ship- 
pers and receivers, to the railroads and 
their managers, to the holders of rail- 
road stocks and bonds as well as to the 
general public. This court of last re- 
sort must have power not only to fix 
rates and prohibit abuses, but to en- 
force its decrees under penalty of fine 
and imprisonment for any officials who 
oppose its will, There must be no 
loopholes in such a law. It must be 
so carefully perfected that it cannot be 
evaded. The people demand bread and 
will not be contented to accept a stone. 

But if any action is to be secured 
at the present congress, it will be only 
in obedience to an irresistible public 
demand. Therefore, every farmer, 
workingman and other good citizen, 
should instantly write urgent letters to 
Hon W. B. Hepburn, chairman inter- 
state commerce committee, house of 
representatives, Washington, D C; also 
to Hon §S. B. Elkins, chairman senate 
committee, Washington, D C, request- 
ing in polite but emphatic language 
that their committee promptly report 
an effective bill governing railway 
rates. The matter is now in the hands 
of these two committees, and these two 
men can smother this great reform if 
they so desire. 

Of course the railroads are making 
every effort to delay matters so that 
no action can be taken before congress 
adjourns March 4, in the hope that the 
agitation will “blow over” during the 
summer. But if each and every reader 
of American Agriculturist writes let- 
ters to Hepburn and Elkins, and also 
to your own congressman and to both 
the senators from your state, the vic- 
tory will be won. 

Such personal appeals have a power 
and influence in congress far greater 
than the public realizes. Let such let- 
ters pour in, not by the thousand or 
hundred thousand, but by the million, 
and it will do much to insure regulat- 
ing the railroads, which are the mother 
of all trusts. 

The citizen who fails to thus use his 
personal influence upon congress, in 
this crisis, should forever after hold 
his peace. He has no right to criticise 
railroads or trusts if he is unwilling 
to spend at least a 2-cent stamp 
to impress his views upon the congres- 





SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Next week's issue will be Our Garden Annual 
number of American A griculturist. 

In extent, varicty and seasonableness of 
contents, it will be the most valuable 
issue of this or any other agricultural 
paper’ ever printed. In addition to the 
various editorial, practical, scientific feat- 
ures, some of which have been announced 
already, Our Garden Annual will contain 


AN IDEAL GARDEN CONTEST 


that will interest every man, woman and 
child who loves the soil, or who desires 
pleasure and profit from the garden. 

It will also constitute a complete up-to- 
date directory of the most reliable pro- 
ducers of and dealers in all kinds of seeds, 
nursery stock, plants, flowers, garden and 
farm implements, garden supplies, ferti- 
lizers, and the —« 

This great double number will go to all 
regular subscribers without extra charge. 
It should be carefully preserved for con- 
stant reference. 














sional committees in charge of this 
all-important legislation. And let it be 
remembered, too, above all else, that 
we seek not injustice to the railroads, 
but simply exact justice to all con- 
cerned in the ownership, use and oper- 
ation of the railroad system. 

Legislation is needed as much to in- 
sure that railroad earnings go to the 
shareholders, as to insure just rates to 
shippers. Rebates, “rake off,’ com- 
missions, etc, now prevail in the rail- 
road world not only to favor certain 
shippers, but to divert to others the 
legitimate earnings of railroads that 
should go to shareholders. As a holder 
of railroad securities in what is to me 
a large amount, I feel that the public 
demand for transportation reform will 
benefit alike the great mass of shippers 
and railway shareholders. The right 
kind of a law will simply stop all past 
and present devices whereby a few 
trusts fatten on special privileges to 
the detriment if not ruin of ordinary 
producers, consumers and investors all 
over the United States. 

The news from Washington (see 
Page 92) is partly good. In our next 
issue we shall handle this problem still 
more fully. We propose that every 
citizen of this country, and especially 
our farmers and the great producing 
interests, shall have an opportunity to 
insist upon this greatest of all reforms. 
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One of the really novel propositions 
of the national board of trade, in ses- 
sion at Washington last week, is for a 
government experimental cold storage 
plant for the preservation of foods. A 
resolution incorporating this was 
adopted asking congress to provide for 
it. Radical advance has been made in 
government experimental cold storage 
and the department of agriculture has 
carried on exhaustive and helpful in- 
vestigations along this line. Should a 
government cold storage plant be es- 
tablished with all necessary equipment, 
more complete study of the problems 
could no doubt be made. The national 
board of trade favors the plans of the 
federal government along irrigation 
and forestry lines, but opposes the dis- 
cussed increase of homestead entries in 
several states, from 160 acres to 640 
acres, 
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Many bright ideas are presented in 
the advertising columns of this paper, 
and it is well worth the time spent to 
read them over each week. Some well 
tried friends, but many will be new, 
and it is well to follow up every one 
which proves interesting and progres- 
sive. Much can thus be gained and 
nothing lost, because this paper guar- 
antees every one of its advertisements 
and protects its subscribers fully. See 
the agreement which appears on this 
page. 
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Poultry properly managed enrich and 
benefit the farm, garden and orchard. 
Poultry keeping may be advantageous- 
ly combined with or added to other oc- 
eupations, 





Commercial Orcharding. 
Peninsula Fruit Growers Enthusiastic. 


The Peninsula horticultural society 
closed last week what was said to hav- 
been its most successful meeting and 
largest attendance. Every man on the 
program was present with a paper or 
address. Many interesting discussions 
were called out. First-class vocal and 
instrumental music was furnished by 
the ladies of Seaford, by the Seaford 
orchestra, and Miss Mary Wharton of 
Dover. The exhibit of apples, pears 
nuts, potatoes, seeds and the fruits hel! 
im liquid was very creditable. The so: 
ciety will hold its next annual meet- 
ing in Chestertown, Kent county, Md. 
In addition to local talent Prof F. A. 
Waugh of Massachusetts agricultural 
college, Prof S. H. Fulton of the United 
States department of agriculture, J. 
Otto Thilow of Philadelphia and Wil- 
liam H. Hillman, president of the New 
Jersey horticultural society were pres- 
ent and gave valuable addresses, 

The president of the society, State 
Senator Charles Wright of Seaford, 
wielded the gavel and conducted the 
meeting with more than ordinary skill 
under very trying circumstances. The 
veteran peach grower of Kent county, 
Md, James S. Harris, was elected pres- 
ident and the progressive apple grower 
of Kent county, Del, S. H. Derby, vice- 
president. Wesley Webb of Dover, Del, 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer. The 
earnestness of the attending fruit 
growers and the intense interest man- 
ifested eclipsed anything heretofore 
shown and marks this session as the 
banner of this live, wide-awake, up- 
to-date society. 

It would be impossible to give even 
a brief synopsis of the many valuable 
papers read and the interesting and 
profitable discussions. Spraying and 
marketing were, however, the chief 
topics and it was very clear that these 
peninsula horticulturists had _ these 
knotty problems pretty well solved, as 
was evidenced by the large and beau- 
tiful exhibits of thoroughly sprayed 
and properly packed fruits. The acme 
of perfection had been reached in both 
cases, 

The display of apples and pears, 
though not large, exceeded anything 
before seen. The Staymore Winesaps, as 
grown and exhibited by E. H. Bancroft 
& Son of Camden, Del, were the won- 
der and admiration of all who saw 
them. Prof Close of the Delaware ex- 
periment station made and explained 
some kerosene and lime mixtures. This 
material will do much in the way ef 
overcoming the difficulties in spraying 
for San Jose scale. The lime, sulphur 
and salt wash is still regarded the 
sovereign remedy, but the trouble of 
making this and the difficulty of appli- 
cation have caused fruit growers te 
look- for something else that can be 
more easily handled. Prof Penny of 
the experiment station gave a most 
interesting talk upon the value of 
scarlet clover as a nitrogen producer. 
This was followed by Mr Heyed of 
Felton, who had demonstrated its value 
by actual practice. The president 
recommended action looking to 
the repeal of the Chinese ex- 
clusion act, a resolution to that 
effect was carried. It is believed 
that the admission of Chinese laborers 
to this country will help in the solution 
of the labor problem. 

The retiring president, Hon Charles 
Wright, in his address said in part, af- 
ter reviewing the year’s crops for 1904, 
that 1905 had made a good start and we 
can expect good crops, if properly han- 
dled, and fair prices. This peninsulz, 
he said, possesses so many advantages 
over other sections that our people 
should make the most of them. Here 
are varieties of soil suitable to every- 


{To Page 93.] 

























Problems Confronting Fruit Growers. 





HELPFUL DISCUSSION AT LAST WEEK’S 

MEETING OF PENNSYLVANIA HORTICUL- 
ASSOCIATION—APPLES AND PEARS 
AS EASTERN CROPS—WORDS OF 
CAUTION UTTERED, AND BEST METHODS 
OF HANDLING ORCHARDS CONSIDERED. 


TURAL 
MONEY 


The Pennsylvania state horticultural 
association met last week at Harris- 
burg with Pres Howard A. Chase of 
Philadelphia in the chair. The attend- 
ance was larger than usual. The audi- 
ence generally took part in the dis- 
cussions, and altogether it ‘was voted a 
pleasant and profitable meeting. Rep- 
resentatives were present from Dela- 
ware, New Jersey and West Virginia, 
and added much to the interest of the 
occasion. The display of fruit, while 
not large, was very select, and showed 
the leading commercial varieties of 
apples and pears at their best. The 
South mountian region sent some very 
handsome specimens of Ben Davis and 
York Imperial; Pocono mountain re- 
gion, Stayman, Pewaukee, Stark and 
Lawver; Susquehanna valley, Smoke- 
house, King, Northern Spy, Smith's 
Cider, besides Duchesse, Lawrence and 
jeurre Clairgeau pears. 

The foothills of the mountains in 
the northern portion of Dauphin county 
showed some of the finest specimens 
of York Imperial ever brought to a 
meeting of the society. These were the 
leacing varieties and gave one an ex- 
cellent idea of the kind of fruit that 
can be grown in the various portions 
cf the state, Other varieties were 
there, such as Strinetown Pippins 
Krowser, Dominie, Willow Twig, Black 
Ben Davis, Mammoth Black Twig and 
Gano; also a jar of Yellow Gage plums 


from Lackawanna county, which seems 
to be practically unknown outside of 
that county, but which have proven 
very profitable there, was pronounced 
excellent by the judges, One very no- 
ticeable feature of this exhibition was 
the entire absence of blemish of any 
kind, showing that our growers have 

pt the spraying idea and are 


using their spraying to good effect. 


Another very encouraging feature 
was tl presence of a number of young 


m« who attended all the sessions, and 
who appeared to be there for-business, 


i 
as was evidenced by the interest they 
took in all the proceedings. A number 
of questions ‘were discussed besides 
those on the regular program. The Ben 


Davis apple and Kieffer pear came in 
for their usual share of condemnation, 
and for a time the argument waxed 
quite hot, as they had several staunch 
supporters. Our New Jersey and Dela- 


ware friends, especially, were loud in 
their praise of Kieffer as a money- 
maker, but in spite of this it was 
shown that many Jersey planters are 


discouraged with the result of the past 
two and are digging out their 
trees, 


years 
Nieffer 
RESOLUTIONS WERE ADOPTED, 


iavoring the establishment of a divis- 
ion of horticulture in the department 
of agriculture, and a committee was 
appointed to wait on the governor of 
Pennsylvania and lay the matter be- 
fore him. A resolution was also passed 
favoring such changes in the nursery 
inspection law as would allow the in- 


Spection of orchards and public and 
private grounds, so that if anyone 
should carelessly allow the San Jose 


scale to spread unmolested on his prop- 
erty, the inspector might enter on the 
property and the secretary of agricul- 
ture could compel him to use the proper 
methods for its control, thus insuring 
greater protection to the careful 
grower who does spray regularly and 
systematically. 

Much indignation was expressed at 
the action of the secretary of the game 
commission in arresting and fining a 
member of the association for shooting 
a rabbit out of season that was bark- 
ing his young apple trees. A commit- 
tee was appointed to explain to the 
governor the interpretation his officers 
are placing on the present game laws, 
and ask his careful scrutiny of any 
new laws that may be passed this win- 
ter, to the end that the farmer may 
not be deprived of his right to defend 
his property., 

PLANTING FOR QUANTITY OR QUALITY. 

Hon William T. Creasy read a short 
paper on the subject, Should quantity 
or quality be our aim? He made some 
very timely remarks, which drew out 
considerable discussion. He said in 


part that the fine fruits that were for- 
merly consumed as luxuries only on 
the tables of the wealthy are begin- 
ning to take their place among the 
ordinary supplies of every man’s table, 
end this must grow from year to year 
With the increased supply. 

The family that consumes a bushel 
of good fruit this year will want a 
larger quantity next year; hence it 
would appear that both quantity and 
quality should be our aim. When we 
produce fruit for sale, we often think 
the people want nothing but quantity 
when in reality they also want quality. 
I believe the planting of fruit is being 
overdone, and those who have planted 
for quantity only will find no market 
for their fruit at profitable prices. A 
few years ago, fall and winter varieties 
of pears of high quality brought good 
prices, but the large planting of Kief- 
fers drove out even quality, and the 
people have lost their taste for pears, 
To-day the Kieffer is selling for little 
or nothing. 

In our section of the state, we had 
a big apple crop and thousands of 
bushels went to waste, principally be- 
cause there seemed to be no co-opera- 
tion among the growers to dispose of 
their crop, many being of such poor 
quality that the only ‘way to get rid of 
them was to let them rot under the 
trees. The apple market has been de- 
moralized this year, and it was quan- 
tity and not quality that brought about 
this result. Another cause of poor 
prices was carelessness in culture and 
carelessness in putting fruit on the 
market. In a fruit garden, quality is 
still more desirable than in a commer- 
cial orchard, for here we take our own 
medicine, and one bunch of good grapes 
is worth a bushel of poor ones, 


CONSERVATION OF MOISTURE, 
was discussed by W. F. McSparran in 


a very entertaining and instructive 
manner. He said in part that the best 
method of conserving soil moisture 
must remain largely theoretical, for 
there are so many circumstances of 
soil and other conditions that no rule 
may be laid down as the best for all 


I will doubtless be held as 
radical in making the statement that 
our crops, and those of the orchard 
especially, are almost entirely depend- 
ent upon the supply of stored soil mois- 
ture, and not upon that gathered from 
the rainfall during the season of the 
crops growing. If I am correct in this 
claim, the importance of the most care- 
ful conservation of the moisture sup- 
ply is paramount. If I am anly half 
right, and the good crops’ success de- 
pends upon the current rains partly, 
and partly upon the earth supply, the 
importance of the latter is not lessened 
in its relation to the crops. It is ob- 
vious the orchard must have the earth 
moisture. 

It is plain that without the interven- 
ing care of the orchardist, the atmos- 
phere draws upon this moisture to the 
loss of the crop and its owner; hence 
we come to szy how shall we best con- 
serve the scil supply so it is not washed 
into the thirsty atmosphere. The first 
theory was sha‘l arrest the 


to follow. 


that we 
loss by creating a non-conducting ob- 
ject between the moisture and the air. 
We should break the connection be- 
tween the two and allow the moisture 
to reach only the atmosphere through 
the organisms of our growing crops or 
trees. This can be very effectually done 
by frequent cultivation of the soil, and 
men have come to talk of the dust 
mulch, But the time has come when 
other men are to be found who ques- 
tion the wisdom or at least the econ- 
omy of the dust mulch for the young, 
growing, unshaded orchard, 

We have discovered the soil bac- 
ierilum and the more we study and 
learn about it the more ‘we are inclined 
to modify many old ideas. It appears 
now to be well established that our 
soil fertility largely depends upon the 
bacterial occupancy of it. The wise 
soil worker, therefore, will use every 
economical means to maintain in his 
land conditions favorable to the exist- 
ence and multiplication of these new- 
found friendly organisms. It has be- 
come a matter of considerable doubt 
whether we are encouraging them 
when we are subjecting our unoccu- 
pied, unshaded soil to the frequent 
stirrings necessary to keep an effec- 
tive dust mulch through the long sea- 
son of the summer heat. This is not 
intended as an argument that we shall 
stop the cultivator and allow the crust 
to form on the surface of the ground 
for fear we unsettle the operations of 


EASTERN ORCHARD PRACTICE 










Last year field trials were made for me, 
by 1,000 farmers, on fertilizing crops with 


Nitrate of Soda 


(The Standard Fertilizer) 


These trials show that the yield 
can be increased enormously 
by using Nitrate of Soda as a 
top dressing, 

I want 1,000 farmers to make 
trials for me this year ona por- 
tion of their wheat fields. I 
will supply the Nitrate of Soda 


Absolutely Free, 


ifthe farmer will pay transpor- 
ae ee) tation charges. The increase in 
Vii: ih thi : grain and straw wili return this 
yy ONT \S outlay many times over, 

j UE a WW If you cannot make the expe- 
Wf i) Vw, S:f riment, at least send for my bul- 
letin, ‘Food for Plants,” con- 
taining most valuable informa- 
tion on the use and value of 
fertilizers. Send name and ad- 
dress on POST CARD. 


WILLIAM 5S. MYERS, Room 147, 
42-16 John Street, New York. 




















































Pulverizing Harrow 


a <> Clod Crusher and Levelets 


















3 tole feet SENT ON TRIAL. 
To be returned at my expense if not satisfactory. 
Agents The best pulverizer—cheapest 


Wanted. Riding Harrow on earth. The 


Acme crushes, cuts, pul- 
verizes, turns and levels 
all soils for all purposes. 
Made entirely of cast 
steel and wrought iron 
: we - mes —indestructible, 
2 . : = = Catalog and booklet, 
= . = S= “Antideal Harrow” by 
_ —_" Henry Stewart sent freee 
I deliver f. 0. b. at New York, Chicago, Columbus, Louisville, Kansas City, Minneapolis, San Francisco, 
DUANE H. NASH, Sole Manufacturer, Millington, New Jersey. 
BRANCH HOUSES: 110 W. Washington St., CHICACO. 240-244 7th Ave. S., MINNEAPOLIS. 1316 W. 8th St. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 216 10th St., LOUISVILLE, KY. Cor. Water and W. Gey Sts., COLUMBUS, OHIQ, 
PLEARE MENTION THIS PAPER. 


FOR INFORMATION: ; 


As to Fruit and Trucking Lands, Grazing Lands, Soff 
and Climate in Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama and Florida and along the 


ATLANTIC COAS 
LINE RAILROAD\. 


Write to WILBUR McCOY, Agricultural 
and Immigration Arent, Jacksonville, Florida, 


What NEW YORK Did 
in VIRGINIA. 


“Riverside Plantation Beach, Va., June 25," 
F. H. LABAUME, N, & W. Ry. 


DEAR Str: I ama former resident of the Empire, 
State and came to Virginia on account of the genial 
climate and great future I saw in the fertile, neg. 
lected farms. Last year my crop of 75 acres of wheat 
averaged 29} bushels per acre, some acres running ip 


T we i FA 4 M ia bee | excess of 40 bushels. 


onthe FREE 
HOMESTEAD LANDS 


WESTERN 
CANADA 


carry the banner or yields of wheat 
and other ins f wos. 
era of $1.00 wheat. as 


70,000 FARMERS 


Feeeive $F.000.000 os a result of their 
heat Crop alone, or an_ average of 
$00 for each farmer. The returns 


rom Oats, Bar) d other grai: 
se = cattle ant horess edd consider: 


FREE HOMESTEAD 


at once, or purchase from some reliabl 
dealer while lands are selling at present : 
low prices, 


Apply for inf. ~ 

dent of Immigration Ottawa One nn te 
THOS. DUNCAN, 

Canadien Government Agent, Syracuse, N.Y. 














“ABENAQUE” sae 



















G. C. JACOBS.” 

This is not the exception, but the rule. Much land 
has more than paid its purchase price out of the firs$ 
year’s profits. Best shipping facilities to great East. 
ern markets at lowest rates. Write to-day for list of 
farms, excursion rates, etc., to F, H. E, 
Agr. & Ind. Agt. N. & W. Ry., Box il5, Roanoke, Va: 


RICH LANDS IN TENNESSEE 


Suitable for mt Cotton, Wheat, Pota- 
toes, Hay, Grasses, Vegetables, Fine Stock, etc., 
are now selling from 


$5 to $20 AN ACRE 


Climate the best in the world, with conditions 
of health unsurpassed. For free literature write 
H. F. SMITH, Traffic Manager, N, C. & St. Le 
Ry., Nashville, Tenn. Dept, B. 


UICK CASHSALES 


f Your Business or Real Estate. 
Pa No metter where it is 1 can sell it for 
= cas No tedious delays. Hundreds 
of customers waiting. Send full de- 
coription, with sevens price, and I 
¥ ac romptly. 
Established sal.” Bank references. 
Frank P. Cieveland, 
REAL ESTATE EXPERT, 


4496 Adame Exprese Bidg., Chicage, 





















Mention this paper, 
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LE ETI 
Corn Fields are Gold Fields 


to the farmer who nnderstands how to 
feed his crops. Fertilizers for Corn 
must contain at least 7 per cent. actual 


Potash 


Send for our books—they tell why Potash is as 
necessary to plant life as sun and rain; sent free, 
if youask. Write to-day 

GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau Street, New York. 














UNION LOCK POULTRY FENCE 


A FENCE—NOT A NETTING. 


Twisted wire cables and single wire 
uprights, made fast by the ** Union 
Lock” where they cross, make rectan- 
gular mesh, closely woven at the bot- 
tom to keep in small chickens, and a 
fence that will not buckle, sag Or 
bulge, no matter what strain is put 
uponit. Comforms to inequalities of 
the groundjwithout cutting. No top 
rail or bottom boards required. 

Heavily galvanized with Prime 
Western Spelter, it outwears any 
other fence we know. 

Costs no more, put up, than cheap 
fence or netting. 
Send for 
Catalogue 
E and “A 
Short Story 
for Poultry 
Raisers.” 

This Trade-Mark in colors appears ©” on Every Roll 
Union Fence Company, 
114 Liberty Street, New York City. 
MILLS AT 
New punta Conn.; Dekalb, Ill.; Oakland, Cal 








= = 
— 


3 
it Don’ t Da mage 
Page Stock Fence to climb over, sit upon or fell 
a tree across it. It’s made to stand use and pe Sn 


Page Woven Wire Fence Co.,Box 930 ,Adrian, Mich. 








the Steel the most durable 
est fence. Wepay the Freight. Catalogue free. 
The Hard Steel Fence Co. Dept.E, Cuyahoga Falls,0. 


: the bacteria. The dust 








CE we 


Sold to the Farmer at Whole 


RING FENGH GO. 
INVESTIGATE 





fe toting 48 ualities of a wire fence before buying. 
1 wear a lifetime. Will the flimsy woven 
we Tones do so? Send for new descriptive circular, 


THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., - CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


NCHOR FENCE 


is strong, durable and 
economical—made on a common 
se plan. Sold to you at manufacturer’s 
cele. Send to-day for catalog ‘ C.”’ 
ANCHOR FENCE & MFG. CO., 

















Cleveland, O. _ 
TTAYsS THE 
LL FREIGHT 


BROWN ste 


15 to CENTS SER ROD DELIVER 

We also sell direct to farmers at wholesale 

ACotled ed Spring. Best one one Soft Galvanized 
rite for Fence Book showing 110 styles. 


. THE eaeen FENCE & WIRE CO. 
Cleveland. Ohio 





TOPICS OF THE 


mulch saves 
more in its moisture conservation than 
is lost from its bacterial disturbance. 

The better plan seems to be to have 
the ground occupied by some crop that 
shall at once serve almost all the good 
offices of a mulch, create favorable 
conditions for soil bacteria, and as an 
incident and in consequence of its 
growth, really add to the sum of the 
land’s fertility. It is true that these 
crops use moisture in proportion to the 
success of their growth, but no one 
has yet come ‘forward to tell us how 
much more moisture they use than is 
wasted from bare land, even when cov- 
ered by the most orthodox dust 
mulch. The latter cannot possibly add 
anything to the fertility of the land, 
it can only arrest the action of capil- 
larity. The former can do as much, 
while further enriching the soil active- 
ly and potentially, and contributing 
that quality of humus to the land, so 
more moisture will be absorbed and 
held for plant use. 

It is true that in the discussion of 
such a topic as this, we cannot get 
beyond the realm of theory and specu- 
lation, for climatic and soil conditions 
are too variable. It is my opinion that 
the most logical method of conserving 
moisture for the orchard is by the 
agency of a growing crop to be finally 
worked into the soil. This paper drew 
out quite a discussion on merits of the 
various cover crops. The preponder- 
ance of evidence seemed to be in favor 
of the southern cowpea as a legumi- 
nous crop, and. when nitrogen was not 
wanted, sand vetch and rye, for this 
part of Pennsylvania. Able papers ‘were 
read on Mushroom culture, which has 
developed into an important industry 
in southeastern Pennsylvania; The 
fumigation of nursery stock, and How 
San Jose spreads, 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, Ga- 
briel Hiester of Harrisburg; first, vice- 
president, Hon W. T. Creasy; second 
vice-president, Thomas Mehan; third 
vice-president, Dr J. H. Funk; record- 
ing secretary, Enos B. Engle of 
Waynesboro; corresponding secretary, 
William F. Brinton of Christiana; and 
treasurer, Edwin Thomas, 
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Our Veterinary Adviser. 


questions are answered ifs rotation 

but for immediate private advice 
by mail $1 should be inclosed. The prescriptions 
printed below can be put up by any druggist, but 
reliable remedies for certain troubles are almost 
always advertised in our advertising columns and 
often can be advantageously employed for the very 
ailment inquired about, 

Inversion of the Vagina—D. §. T., 
New York, has a cow that is troubled 
with inversion of the vagina, called by 
stockmen, casting the weathers. Place 
the animal where her hind parts will 
be a little higher than her fore ones, 
both when she is standing and lying. 
Bathe it well twice a day with the fol- 
lowing: Mix one ounce acetate of lead 
with one quart water and shake up be- 
fore using. If it cannot be kept in by 
this treatment, put on a truss. 


Bubscribers’ 
free of charge, 


Lymphangitis—Subscriber, Pennsyl- 
vania, has a horse that has a swollen 
leg from the hoof to the hock joint. 
Mix one ounce acetate of lead with one 
quart water, shake up and apply a 
little twice a day. Also mix four ounces 
each of sulphate of iron and nitrate of 
potassium, divide into 24 doses and give 
one twice a day in bran mash. Give 
regular walking exercise for half an 
hour twice a day. 


Perspiration—W. H. S., Kentucky, 
has a horse that perspires very easily, 
no matter whether the weather is hot 
or cold, and every time he is driven he 
gets the scours. fhe above troubles 
are natural to some horses and medi- 
cines are of little use. Try the follow- 
ing: Mix four ounces each of sulphate 
of iron and nitrate of potassium, divide 
into 4 doses and give one once a day 
in bran mash until all are taken. If 
this improves the animal, continue it 
for several months. 


Bitter Milk—H. R. H., Rhode Island, 
has a cow that gives bitter milk; what 
can be: done for her? Give 1% pounds 
epsom salts at a dose dissolved in wa- 
ter. After the physic operates give one 
dram iodide of potassium at a dose in 
bran mash twice a day and continue it 
for one month if needed 


TIMES 
Important Discussions by Fruit Growers. 


In his able address before the an- 
nual meeting of the New York fruit 
growers’ association on Modern fruit 
growing, Hon A. McNeil of Canada 
Showed himself to be thoroughly con- 
versant with the subject, and gave 
some timely advice as to methods to 
be pursued. He called attention to the 
fact that the tendency of fruit growers 
was to devote too much attention to 
the .growing of fruit, and not enough 
to the practical side of marketing it, 
and thereby getting best returns from 
the business. He said in part that fruit 
growing has two great divisions, pro- 
duction and distribution, and the trend 
has been toward giving the whole time 
to the question of production, but that 
now the trend was towcrd the’ business 
end. We are certainly paying too 
much freight in order to get our fruit 
to the markets, and for the accommo- 
dations received. 

The horticultural association should 
have transportation committees who 
are busy all the year in the interest 
of the grower in trying to secure bet- 
ter rates from railroad companies. I 
do not object to trusts in themselves, 
but we must do our share in opposing 
them, not by opposing the combination, 
but by opposing that particular weak- 
ness that gives a few men the power 
to appropriate all the advantages to 
themselves. 

In our Ontario association, we are 
endeavoring to make our annual meet- 
ings fit the needs of the expert grower. 
In addition to this yearly meeting, 
there will probably be 100 special fruit 
meetings held over the province, to- 
gether with 40 or 50 orchard meetings. 
We are endeavoring to limit ourselves 
to fewer varieties of fruits and in some 
cases have gotten the management of 
different fairs to offer prizes for ten or 
12 varieties only, and are using means 
to discourage other varieties. 

Sulphur sprays were discussed by 
Prof. Parrott of the state experiment 
station in which he said that the re- 
sults of experiments which have been 
made show that a sulphur spray ap- 
plied just before blossoming followed 
by two sprayings ‘with a bordeaux 
arsenical poison, g2v2 the best results 
in combating the San Jose scale and 
other insects at the same time, and 
thus save labor, and the’ sulphur 
washes give great promise of filling the 
bill. In his address on Commercial 
fruit growing, Prof J... R. Taft of Michi- 
gan said the man who attempts to 
grow a commercial orchard must care- 
fully consider his surroundings, as the 
soil and location have much to do with 
future success. The soil of the or- 
chard should not be extremely light 
nor extremely heavy, and for the best 
results in the long run we need soil 
containing a large amount of humus 
or plant food. If one would stop to 
consider that to fertilize this land to 
get it in proper condition would cost 
from $8 to $10 per acre, we can see 
the higher priced land might in the 
end be much cheaper. 

In Michigan, he said, 
the location of the orchard has 
much to do with its success, and 
we like to select something that 
is elevated and _ rolling. Another 
question on which our growers do 
not agree is the age of the trees 
to plant. While the smaller trees mey 
be best under some conditions, in my 
practice I have ordinarily found that 
a tree two or three years old was bet- 
ter than the smaller young trees. In 
regard to what varieties it was best 
to plant, I will not try to help you, 
except to say that where we can use 
kinds that are highly productive and 
of high grade we should by all means 
select those varieties. In the case of 
a young orchard, it seems to me that 
if we were to erect a tripod on which 
to base our hopes of success that we 
should have for the stronger leg the 
matter of plant food, next that of 
spraying, and third pruning. It seems 
to me that I can very properly include 
tillage under plant food. Having 
learned how to handle orchards, as 
many of you growers have here in New 
York, and as many have in Michigan, 
I see no reason of going out of the 
apple business or allowing our markets 
to be flooded with undesirable kinds. 
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It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, ‘I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 


we find that 





-in vain, 


Our Story of the News, 
The St Petersburg Horror 


Russia’s imperial city is in a turmoil. 
The strike which started in St Peters- 
burg last week culminated Sunday in 
insurrection and the loss of the lives 
of hundreds of men, women and chil- 
dren, whose innocent blood shed has 
brought on what is feared will end in 
revolution. The masses of workmen 
had assembled at an appointed place, 
where it was hoped the ezar would 
meet them, in answer to a petition 
earlier sent him by Father Gopon, the 
priest who has acted as their leader 
thus far, to come and listen to their 
demands. Instead of seeing the em- 
peror, however, they were commanded 
to disperse by the soldiers, who had 
been picketed all over the city. They 
refused to scatter and ‘were fired upon. 
Immediately there were evidences of 
revolt on all sides. The men, though 
unarmed, turned trading implements 
into weapons and attempted to barri- 
cade the streets, but every effort was 
owing to the repeated volleys 
fired upon them by the soldiers. The 
resistance of the workingmen was 
overcome, but only temporarily, it is 
believed. 

Up to this time the 
tirely refrained from 
had pressed their demands, 
for what they call “human 
shorter day and larger 
strike started at the 
works because of the refusal of 
managers to reinstate men who had 
been discharged for belonging to the 
union. The socialists immediately 
jumped at the chance of organizing 
sympathetic strikes and formulating a 
petition of demands for all workmen, 
with the result that every industry has 
become involved. The butchers, bak- 
ers and laundries closed their shops 
and even the railway construction and 
electrical engineers suspended ‘work. 

The fact that some of the soldiers re- 
fused to fire when ordered has 
strengthened the belief that the shower 
of grape shot, rained down upon the 
chapel where the czar was attending 
service last week, was but one more 
plot to do away with the head of the 
empire. 
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Reforming the Railroads. 


In spite of the opposition of certain 
managers of railways and favored 
trusts, the public demand for trans- 
portation reform, led by Pres 
Roosevelt, is making headway in con- 
gress. Opponents are using every pos- 
sible means to prevent action by the 
present congress. ‘ 

But the interstate commerce commit- 
tee of the house has reported Chairman 
Hepburn’s bill with a favorable recom- 
mendation. It provides for an enlarged 
interstate commerce commission, which 
is empowered to decree ‘just, fair and 
reasonable” rates in the case of any 
‘complaint, such decree to become oper- 
ative in 60 days. But if the railroad 
thinks the decree unjust, it may appeal 
to the court of commerce proposed by 
the bill, and should this court’s de- 
cision be objectionable to either party, 
the case may be carried up to the 
United States supreme court. The com- 
missioner’s decree may be suspend- 
ed by the court of commerce pending 
said court’s review of the case, but 
said court’s final verdict shall not be 
stayed by appeal to the United States 
supreme court’ unless good and suf- 
ficient bond is given to cover all exces- 
sive tolls collected in the meantime.” 

The Hepburn bill is believed to con- 
tain many loop holes, and by the 
friends of reform is considered the 
least possible forward step that can 
be accepted. The bill may be much 
amended, it will be hotly debated on 
the floor, and whether it will be passed 
by the house before adjournment 
March 4, is doubtful. 

The prospects of action in the sen- 
ate are still more doubtful. Chairman 
Elkins of the senate interstate com- 
merce committee, in a public interview 
says to go slow. He opposes action 
now, or even at an extra session of 
congress, but wants a joint congress 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker's 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 











committee to investigate and report 
next December. He points out that 
any rate legislation will affect 14 mil- 
worth of railroad stocks 


lion dollars’ 

and bonds, in which almost every man, 
woman and child in the county is in- 
terested, either as a holder thereof or 
through the business company in which 


they may have a policy. But Senator 
Elkins utterly fails to recognize that 
the desired legislation must benefit 
all such persons by turning into the 
treasury of the railroads (for its se- 
curity holders’ benefit) some of the mil- 
lions of which they are now defrauded 
by rebates to large shippers or rake 
offs to favorites. The remarkable fea- 
ture of the situation is the unanimity 
with which bonafide investors, especial- 
ly those outside of controlling cliques, 
are joining with defrauded shippers 
and the great public in demanding 
railroad reform, 
7 a 
Told'in Short Paragraphs. 

Dog suffrage seems to exist in Col- 
orado. During the examination of 
witnesses in the Peabody and Adams 
contest for governor, one man cited a 
case where the name of a dog was given 
at the polls and a vote was allowed to 
be cast on it. Several witnesses at this 
investigation have sworn they voted 
many times under different names, 

—"~ 

It looks as though Mrs Mary Rogers, 
the Vermont murderess, would have 
to die at the scheduled time, February 
. In spite of petitions sent to the gov- 
rnor from all over the country to re- 
oke the death sentence, preparations 





V 

for her execution are being made. The 

laws of Vermont will make no distinc- 

tions between the sexes in such a case. 
The most exciting feature of the 


united mine workers’ convention at In- 
dianapolis last week, came at the very 
close, when Delegate Robert Randall 
of.Wyoming charged Pres Mitchell di- 
rect with having sold out the miners 
of Colorado to their enemies, and held 
hin nd the national board members 


OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


responsible for the loss of the strike 
there. Mr Mitchell and others who 
spoke in reply, however, proved the 
assertion groundless, and the accuser 
was given an opportunity to apologize, 
failing in which he was expelled from 
the association. 


New Mexico does not like the plan 
that Arizona and that territory be 
made one, and begs admission to the 
union as a single state. Heretofore 
Arizona has put up the same, plea. 
One of the reasons advanced by New 
Mexico in fatvor of the contention is 
the fact that it supplied more than 
half of the members of the regiment of 
rough riders commanded during the 
Spanish war by our present president. 





Gov Douglas of Massachusetts has 
begun his administration well by so 
quickly bringing about the settlement 
of the strike at the Fall River cotton 
mills, which had hung on since July. 
All the mills are now open, aWhouyugh 
many of the men who went out did rot 
return to work, having obtained em- 
ployment in other cities A victory can 
hardly be claimed by the operatives, as 
they went back under the 12%4% reduc- 
tion against which they struck. Gov 
Douglas, however, is to investigate and 
see what rate of increase in wages is 
justifiable. The manufacturers are not 
bound to abide by his findings after 
April 1 of this year. 


During service as inspector-general 
on the staff of Gov Douglas of Massa- 
chusetts, Lieut-Gen Miles may have 
his salary in the regular army cut, 
after all. An amendment to the army 
bill has been passed in the house, re- 
ducing the pay of retired army officers 
doing duty on the staffs of governors, 
and providing that the former shall 
not receive compensation greater than 
a major’s full pay. 


A mile in 31 seconds is the pace made 
in practice by Chaffeur Webb and his 
€0-horse power automobile on the 
beach at Ormond, Fla. This almost 


incredible speed is eight full seconds 
better than the record made by W. K. 
Vanderbilt, Jr, at the same place a 
year ago. 





The complications which threatened 
to arise in the far east are less in evi- 
dence. Complaints of the violation 
of China’s neutrality have been made 
by Russia and Japan, each against 
the other. But Sec Hay of the state 
department sent a timely note to China, 
cautioning that government to refrain 
from openly siding with either of the 
hostile countries. Sec Hay has received 
assurances from almost all of the pow- 
ers that it is their desire to maintain 
the integrity of China and the open 
door. 


Peninsula Fruit Growers Enthusiastic. 


[From Page 90.] 


thing in the horticultural calendar. The 
Iargest markets of the world are right 
at our very doors. It is, therefore, the 
most natural thing to suppose that this 
peninsula should be one vast orchard 
and fruit garden. Sussex county, Del, 
is said to produce more strawberries 
than any similar section in the United 
States. Newcastle and Kent counties, 
Del, and Kent and Cecil counties 
in Maryland, at one time produced the 
bulk of the peaches that supplied New 
York, Philadelphia and Boston. The 
lower counties of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia send train loads of sweet potatoes 
and melons annually to supply the east- 
ern markets. 

While it is not always policy to set 
all your eggs under one hen, I believe 
we must all sooner or later develop 
some specialty or specialties. Many 
farms are peculiarly adupted to the fa- 
vorable growth of one or more crops to 
perfection. Let us understand what 
these are, how best to grow them, the 
peculiar soil and market conditions 
they demand, then study all these out 
and use our best efforts to produce the 
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best of its class, Success will follow 
much sooner than by jumping from one 
to another every year and never learn- 
ing how to grow anything. Every man 
has a taste or talent for some specialty 
and this is what he should select and 
then bend his efforts to it. It is folly 
to try to grow melons or sweet potatoes 
on a soil not congenial to them. and it 
would be equally foolish to attempt to 
grow strawberries where conditions 
were unfavorable. 

This peninsula has a place to fill in 
the production of fruits and vegetables. 
The south is ahead of us in season, the 
north follows us; our place is between 
these two. Our varieties meist be as 
good as anything on the market at the 
same time, or disappointing returns will 
be the rule. We must do our best in 
the weeks given us ard it ‘es not advis- 
able to plant a long list of varieties, as 
it might have been manv vears ago. 
Our methods of handling fruits are very 
different from those formerlv practiced. 
Welcome the day when the buyer shall 
locate at our stations to purchase his 
supply instead of depending upon us to 
send him goods on consignment. This 
method brings buyer and seller to- 
gether; each knows the other: the buy- 
er gets what his markets demand and 
is not compelled to have a lot of low 
grade stuff on his stand. The grower is 
protected from the unprincipled dealer 
and the buyer need deal only with the 
man who puts up honest goods. This 
method is already applied to many of 
our products; let the day come when 
not a thing will be consigned. 

It is gratifying to know that at last 
the efforts of some of our experiment- 
ers have been recognized, for Mr Car-- 
negie is going to turn over some of his 
wealth to aid Luther Burbank of Cali- 
fornia in his new creation. Let us hope 
that the work of other men in the same 
line will soon be recognized. In con- 
clusion let me urge you ome and all to 
study your soil, climatic and other con- 
ditions and markets. Follow what is 
the most profitable crop for you. 
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for the Assistance of our Readers 
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A GOLDEN 


HE AMERICAN 
homes, or at the usual average, 500,000 readers. 
sible, to increase the number to a round million, which we can easily 

do with the co-operation of our army of readers. Tot his end we will divide 

$100 each month for the next four months among the ten club raisers 

who send us the largest number of new yearly subscriptions each 

The division of each $100.00 will be as follows :— 

6th largest number subscriptions 
é 


The largest number subscriptions $50 





“$25 
‘6 $ 10 
“ $ a 
“a $ 3 


7th 66 
Sth “ 
Oth 
Oth “ 


‘Each monthly contest will be separate"from all others, but as an extra inducement to keep every- 
one entering in the first monthly contest interested in the others, we will also award on June 1, 1905, 


THREE GRAND SEASON PRIZES 
as follows to the three persons sending the largest number of yearly orders during the four months. 
FIRST PRIZE---An Elegant Upright Piano, Value $600.00. SECOND PRIZE.--- 
A Hlorse,Harness and Buggy,Value $400.00. THIRD PRIZE---$100.00 in Gold 


[ The first monthly contest will end February 28, and any orders sent in 
during the rest of January and all of February count in this contest. 


i A SERN COUT 
FULL PARTICULARS WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 


Agency Dept., AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 52 Lafayette Place, New York 
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AGRICULTURIST now reaches 


100,000 
We want, if pos- 
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Rural Development and New Agriculture. 


In a recent address before the Ohio 
state board of agriculture, ex-Gov 
LBachelder of New Hampshire, lecturer 
of the national grange, said in part: 
Among the important matters of a 
public nature bearing upon rural de- 
velopment and the promotion of the 
new agriculture is the construction of 
highways corresponding to the progress 
made in other directions. The houses 
in which we live, the carriages and 
cars in which we ride and the churches 
in which we worship have become 
costly palaces compared with those 
used by our ancestors for similar pur- 
poses. When we consider the roads 








N J. BACHELDER, LECT NAT’L GRANGE. 


over which all the people travel, we 
find no such general advancement, and 
are forced to the conclusion that the 
purse strings of individuals have been 
loosened for individual luxuries faster 
than the purse strings of the public 
treasuries for public conveniences in 
the matter of roads. 

The movement to secure national aid 
for the construction of highways I be- 
lieve is equitable and right. The peo- 
ple most interested in better roads are 
those engaged in tilling the soil, com- 
prising about one-third of our popu- 
lation. The farmers of the country 
have, by energy and industry, placed 
upon the markets of the world such 
volume of the products of the soil as 
to affect the balance of trade with for- 
eign countries, making us a selling in- 
stead of a buying nation. They have 
responded nobly to every call issued in 
the name of their state or nation. In 
view of these and other facts’ that 
might be stated, they now ask in the 
name of justice that the roads upon 
which we all travel shall be improved. 
Before the surplus now held by the 
national government is distributed to 
national banks without interest, or the 
erection ‘of expensive government 
buildings in cities, which has become 
a fixed policy of the government, pro- 
seeds farther, the 30,000,000 people of 
the country engaged in rural pursuits 
demand a recognition of their rights 
in the improvement of highways by 
national patronage. 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR PROFIT, 

A matter of even more practical ap- 
plication than that of roads is the prac- 
tice of progressive, up-to-date agricul- 
ture. I refer especially to improved 
methods in farming and to supplying 
the demands of local markets with 
perishable products. It frequently hap- 


A Profitable Investmet. 





Nowhere can you invest a_ dollar 
more profitably than in a year’s sub- 
scription to our journal, It is of unu- 
sual value and the results are sure 
to be satisfactory. Make your usual 
investment now—renew for one year 
in advance and we will send on re- 
quest, without additional cost, copy of 
the American Agriculturist Year Book 
and Farmer’s Almanac for 1905. This 
is a book of established merit and un- 
paralleled value. Note carefully the 
address label which appeared on the 
last copy of the paper which you re- 
ceived, as this gives the date your sub- 
scription expires. If not paid well in 
advance renew at once and take ad- 
vantage of our most liberal offer. 
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ORGANIZE 


devoted to such 
intelligently handled, yields a 
gross income and possibly a 
larger net income, than the average 
farm. We may well resent all sneers 
at small farming when the net income 
from one acre of fruit has been more 
than the net income from 20 acres of 
corn. 

I have heard of an instance where 
the net income from one acre of veg- 
etables was greater than the net 
income from 100 acres of wheat, and 
where the net income from a green- 
house covering one-fourth acre was 
greater than the net income from the 
average 160-acre farm. I know an in- 
stance where a little girl received $300 
in a single season from a patch of 
sweet peas grown in the garden, and 
where a boy received $400 in a summer 
for fir balsam pillows gathered in his 
father’s forest. I do not refer to these 
things as reflecting in any degree upon 
the management of the splendid corn 
and wheat farms of Ohio, but for the 
purpose of calling attention to the op- 
portunities for profit in some of the 
lines of farming that changed condi- 
tions have made possible, and to the 
fact that the opportunity for profit- 
able agriculture is no longer limited 
to the production of staple crops that 
must seek a distant market. 

FOR BETTER EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES, 

Rural development is somewhat de- 
pendent upon the efficiency of rural 
schools and this demands earnest at- 
tention. The boy or girl living in 
sparsely settled community with but 
little taxable property, compared with 
conditions in cities, should not be de- 
pendent for school privileges upon the 
revenue from such property. Public 
education is a public function for the 
benefit that the reflex action of such 
education has upon the welfare of the 
state and nation, rather than for the 
benefit of the child educated. If it 
were not so, by what right do we tax 
the childless bachelor for the education 
of his neighbor’s children? There is 
no valid reason why the country boy 
and girl should not have as good school 
advantages as the boy and girl in 
cities. They may be obliged to travel 
farther to the school and the school- 
house may be a less expensive one, but 
the length of school and quality of in- 
struction given should be the same in 
both instances. This calls for state 
aid in some form for rural schools and 
better trained and better paid teach- 
ers. This is in the line of development 
in all affairs. 

The recommendation of the post- 
office department in the recent report 
for the establishment of a local parcels 
post indicates that the vigorous agita- 
tion of the subject carried on by va- 
rious organizations for years is begin- 
ning to attract the attention of those 
in authority. 

Another means of development that 
relates to people engaged in other in- 
dustries, as well as to the farmers, is 
the election of United States senators 
by direct vote of the people. No mat- 
ter of public concern has made such 
progress in public sentiment in recent 
years as has this matter, And it is not 
strange when we note occurrences in 
the selection of men for the United 
States senate that transpire around 
us. If this is “a government of the 
people, for the people and by the peo- 
ple,” let them have an opportunity 
to exercise that function in the selec- 
tion of men to represent them in the 
highest law-making body in the land. 
Legislatures that are chosen to elect 
a person to the United States senate 
instead of being chosen to deal with 
state issues are less liable to be quali- 
fied to serve a state well. Delegate 
the power to elect senators to the peo- 
ple where it justly belongs, and we 
will have less politics and more states- 
manship manifested by our state leg- 
islatures in dealing with state affairs. 
This is a matter of prime concern to 
rural people in addition to the possible 
benefit that might be derived from 
having a voice in the selection of men 
for the senate. 


pens that one acre, 
crops, 


larger 


Brick or Stone Silos—Have any 
readers of American Agriculturist ever 
had any experience with a round brick 
or stone silo? I have been talking 
about building a brick silo, but some 
of my friends say the silage will not 
make good feed for cattle. But the 
men whom I hear condemning the 
brick are interested in the sale of 
wooden silos.—[H. B. Richman, Salem 
County, N J. 
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Tobacco Crop and Market. 
SALTPETER AND TOBACCO QUALITY. 


The Pig Weed Test for the Fertility of 
Soils in Nitrogen and Potash. 


BY WILLIAM EGGERT, JR. 

(This is a remarkable article. It shows the result 
of much painstaking work and nota little original 
thought. Should repeated and widespread experi- 
ments demonstrate that the burning test applied to 
common pig weed will afford some measure of the 
supply of nitrogen and potash in the soil, (at least in 
the form of saltpeter) it will be a matter of no small 
importance. The author has been an extensive 
tobacco planter in Connecticut, and one of the 
closest students of tobacco fertilization. The Ameri- 
can Agriculturist hopes to have more of his views 
on the practical use of fertilizers for tobacco.) 

A prominent soil investigator has re- 
ferred to the wonderful fertility of soils 
in India, which 
are known to have 
been cultivated 
for two thousand 
years without 
artificial fertiliza- 
tion and still give 
fair returns of the 
common crops of 
the country. No 
explanation of this 
state of fertility is 
attempted, but 
later on, in the 
same work (Unit- 
ed States department of agricul- 
ture, report No 70), it is stated: “‘We 
cannot tell from a chemical or physical 
examination whether the soil is produc- 
tive or not.” 

Prof Attfield in “Chemistry, General, 
Medical and Pharmaceutical” in treat- 
ing on saltpeter (which is a combina- 
tion of nitrogen in the form of nitric 
acid and potash, also known as nitrate 
of potash), states: ‘In India much of 
the soil is so impregnated with saltpe- 
ter that it appears as a visible incrus- 
tation on the surface of the earth, 
whence it is scraped up by the natives, 
dissolved, recovered and refined, and 
then marketed.” 

Probably the fertility of soils in In- 
dia is owing to the liberal supply of 
saltpeter and the facility with which 
it was replenished. 

In the same article, Prof Attfield 
states: “In many parts of Europe the 
inhabitants maintain saltpeter planta- 
tions, composed of manure (coarse and 
liquid), wood ashes, refuse, etc, com- 
posted under shelter. From time to 
time the compost is moistened with 
the draining liquids and worked over. 
In the course of about a year saltpeter 
appears upon the surfaces, which are 
removed and the _ saltpeter dissolved 
and secured for market. Further work- 
ing, and time, result in additional 
amounts secured, the end of the third 
year usually exhausting the supply to 
be obtained.” 

If, in the formula given, the wood 
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ashes were omitted, there would be no 
development of saltpeter, and this ex- 
plains why, in the general system of 
manuring lands, there is failure to at- 
tain a saltpeter condition in the soi]~ 
simply a deficiency in potash! 

The time, mentioned by Prof Attfield, 
required by the saltpeter plantations 
to yield the product (“in the course of 
a year’) occasioned considerable delay 
in the development of the views herein 
expressed. Finally persona! study of 
raw materials, supplied to tobacco 
fields as fertilizers, revealed that cot- 
tonseed meal (one ton per acre) and 
cottcen hull ashes—20% carbonate of 
potash grade—(% ton per acre) har- 
rowed in in May, resulted in developing 
a saltpeter-impregnated soil in the 
course of two to three weeks’ time. 

The saltpeter appeared as a film on 
the surface, but scarcely visible to ordi- 
nary observation. It was noticed 
more than a dozen different fields of 
different owners and in different sea- 
sons. Light rains caused only a tem- 
porary disappearance, but long con- 
tinued soaking rains—alas for the stu- 
dent, and for the future prosperity of 
the crop. 

At about this stage, the first hoeing 
and cultivating process disturbed 
surface soils that surface study was 
terminated, but fortunately it was pos- 
sible to continue the study by means of 
an instrumentality always present. The 
common pig weed has a decided pen- 
chant for saltpeter! Drying it rapidly 
near a stove, or in a low heat oven, or 
any place where rain will not touch it, 
when the pig weed is dry enough to 
burn, apply fire (glow, not flame) to 
the stems by which the leaves are 
borne and the flash and sparkle will 
tell of the presence of saltpeter. If 
chlorine be not present, the glow will 
continue for quite a time and afford 
pleasure in viewing, but if chlorine is 
present to excess, the abrupt ending of 
the fire cuts short the flash and sparkle, 
and announces that the tobacco grown 
on the field will be infested by an evil 
genius, to pester and plague all com- 
ing in contact with it until its last 
atom is destroyed by am unwilling fire! 

The pig weed demonstrations, made 
during the course of growth of the 
crop, will tell the condition of the sup- 
ply of saltpeter in the soil, and the 
exhaustion of the supply of available 
nitrate of potash will be noticed by the 
failure to sparkle in the latest de- 
veloped leaf stems of the pig aveed. Un- 
fortunately in most of the seasons when 
observations were taken, the supply of 
saltpeter was exhausted (or departed 
by reason of too much rain) about the 
time tobacco was ready to top (half 
grown), and it was a stranger to those 
fields for the rest of that season. The 
tobacco grown there, when cured, 
showed, on burning the butt end of 
leaf stems, that saltpeter was present 
only in the leaves of the lower half of 
the stalk—a grosser, or ranker collec- 
tion of plant food development having 
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BREAKING TOBACCO LAND IN THE CONNECTICUT VALLEY 


Suffield, 
shows a somewhat unusual hitch for New England, three horses and a sulky 


The above photograph, made on a large 


plow. 
soil turning easily. 


This is part of a ten-acre field, 
Sulky plows are proving. admirably adapted. to this sort 


tobacco farm in Ct 


almost level, free from stones, th: 


of work in the Connecticut valley, where cigar leaf is so large:y grown. 








taken its place in that portion of the 
crop Which later on was destined to 
meet with the least favor. 

THE POTENCY OF SALTPETER, 

With the intent to have the supply 
of saltpeter continue to the end of the 
«rowing season fertilizer, composed of 
. mixture of cottonseed meal 60 pounds, 
cotton hull ashes 30 pounds and Salt- 
10 pounds—was_ cultivated in 
to the plants after they were 
about five weeks advanced from plant- 
ing time. There were fears that the 

iltpeter in this compound would act 
as a deterrent of the putrifaction of the 
necessary to combining with the 
potash in forming saltpeter, but the 
noble disposition of ,the saltpeter was 
displayed when at the first opportunity 
—qa soaking rain—it went up toward 
the surface, where it could get into 
action and do the most good, leaving 
companions, without prejudice, to 
suit shortly after. An abun- 
and unfailing supply of salt- 
peter was the ally of the tobacco 
plants in Sumatra and carried that 
ieaf through to victory, while our own 
tobacco, including the imported Ha- 
vana, were woefully deficient in this 
respect and met with all sorts of re- 
verses and setbacks, a prey to must 
and mold and other damages which 
could not be repulsed by the materials 
taking the place of saltpeter in the 
usually lime and oxalate of 
(lime). 
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It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word. 
Read by Half a Million People Weekly 


“~—TSCTES 


rHliS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
Agriculturist, 














able iu American At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a word, you cun advertise anything 
you wish to sell, buy or exchange, such as 

Live stock, pure bred or graae. 

Cattle of any breed. 

Milch cows, dairy producta or supplies. 

Horses, mules or jacks, 

Poultry, eggs or birds of various breeds of fowl, 
ducks, geese, turkeys, pigeons, incubators, brood- 
ers OF poultry sup) lies. 

Sheep, wool, goats, etc. 

Crops of any - nd 

Harn apparat drain, tile, silos. 

I tic ides ed fungicides, . 

I iture and household goods, conveniences, 





neiriooms 


Books, pictures, luxuries, 

Bees, honey or apiary supplies. 

Dogs, cats or pet stock. 

Hogs, sows, boars, pigs. 

Grain or seeds, 

Feeds, fodder, hay or straw, silage. 

Tools, implements, machinery, vehicles, en- 
gines, etc 

Manures, fertilizers or plant food. 

Seeds. plants, bulbs, flowers, fruits, vege- 
tables, nursery stock 


Help wanted for farm, mill, shop or house, 

Wants of any nature or description. 

Situations wanted in country or town. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order. 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 
insertion in issue of the same _ week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

COPY must be received on Friday to guarantee 

NO RLACK-FACED TYPE or display cf any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange” adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion. 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 


POULTRY SUPPLIES. 


POULTRY PAPER, illustrated, 48 pages, 25 cents 
per year, four months’ trial 10 cents; sample free; 
61-page Practical poultry book free to yearly sub- 
scribers; book alone, 10 cents; catalog of poultry 
books free. POU LTRY ADVOCATE, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


INCU BATORS BEATEN—Better “methods, larg- 
er hatches, stronger chicks, less expense, more 


profits; interesting book free. F. GRUNDY, Mor- 
risonville, Il. 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


50 FERRETS—Some trained ; 
A KNAPP, Rochester, O. 


- COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 





price list free, 





LIVE STOCK. 





RECORDED SHROPSHIRE ewes bred to im- 
ported ram; a few grade ewes bred; thoroughbred 
Chester White swine; three-months-old pigs, one 
nice yearling boar; also Barred Plymouth Rock 
cockerels; fine stock a __ specialty, SIDNEY 
SPRAGUE, Falconer, N Y. 

3 and 4 


PERCHERON STALLIONS for sale, 2, 
years old; good style and action; one-half dealers’ 
prices; one imported French Coach stallion, E: A, 

COTTRELL, Andover, N 


FOR SALE—Registered Oxford Down breeding 
ewes and ewe lambs; also grade Hackney un 
sired at Maplewood Hackney stud. C. B, BOWE 
Attica, NY, 


POLAND-CHINAS—From their original Ohio 
home; Sunshine and Perfection blood; choice sows 
bred and pigs of all ages. L. C, NIXON, Leb- 
anon, O. 


PERCHERON and French Coach stallions; im- 
prove your stock; quick returns; large profit on 
amount invested, E, 8. _ AKIN, Auburn, N Y. 

PERCHERON S8sT-? ALLION, Scotch Collie puppies; 
will exchange puppies for Plymouth Rock chickens, 
R. M, HUSTON, McKeesport, Pa. 


ONE HUNDRED Shropshire . headed by No 1 
buck, no relation, $5 each, DSON VALLEY 
FARMS, Glens Falls, N Y. 


YOUNG Holstein-Friesian bulls; advanced regis- 
ter stock: fine individuals, E. 8, ROBINSON, For- 
estville, N z. 


























HO. STEIN bull calves, Chester White pigs, Col- 
lie pups. S?RINGDALE FARM, Wyalusing, Pa, 

GU ERNSEY Y bull calf, grandson Prince Rosenh- 
dale, for sale, JOHN | SH. AW, Mansfield, Pa. 


TWO registered | Berkshire service » boars. 
LIAM MULLIGAN, Rocklet, N Y. 


PU RE. ~ BRED Black Essex pigs. 
LAFFERTY, Little Valley, N Y. 


“$0 PRIZE HOLSTEINS for sale cheap. W. M. 
BENNINGER, Benningers, Pa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 








WIL- 





CHARLES 








WASHINGTON OATS outyield 3% varieties at 
experimental station. “Maule’s’” Reliance and 
**Burpee's’’ Gold Coin potatoes, tuber mailed 15c, 
both 25c; 15 choice varieties, Sack or car lots; 
Evergreen and field corn; Admiral peas; Iceberg 
lettuce; one sample free now. 8 J. SMITH CO, 
Shortsville, N Y. 


THREE GREAT POTATOES—Ensign Bagley, ex- 
tra early; Admiral Foote, main crop; Irish a 
early: $3.50 per barrel, 10 barrels, $30; 

County (Me) seed; catalog free. 8. D. WOODRUFF 
& SONS, Orange, Ct. 


FIF LD | SEEDS at wholesale—Granges, institu- 
tions and individuals who buy me te write for 
free booklet; seed corn a specialty, . G. PACK- 
ARD, Seed Grower, Dover, Del. 


FOR SALE—Crimson clover seed $4.50 bushel, 
second growth seed potatoes $3 bbl, onion sets $2 
to $2.5 bushel, cowpeas at $1.75 bushel, JOSEPH 
E. HOLLAND, Milford, Del. 














TREES—Rest values in our 37 years of business; 
one dollar’s worth up; spring payment; 80-page 
catalogue, G. C. STONE’ 'S WHOLESALE NUR- 
SERIES, Dansville, N Y¥. 


~ BEARDLESS iS SPRING BARLEY—Only success- 
ful nurse crop for alfalfa; for quotations on fine 











recleaned =e address WILLIAM ROBBINS, 
Springfield 
“TOMA ATO ) SEED-—Sparks Earliana, Chalks 


Jewel; selected stock, either kind; pkt 10c, ounce 50c. 
Cc. H. BREWER, Rahway, N J. 





100,000 APPLE TREES, 6 to Py per; 50,000 pe. 
trees; send for catalog. W. C. BRYANT, = 
seryman, Dansville, N Y. 


HOP plants. BE. FRANCE, 36 WW Trenton Bt, 
Cleveland, O. 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 











FARMERS—Build up your flock with thorough- 
bred poultry; White and Barred Plymouth Kocks, 
White Wyandots and Mammoth Pekin ducks, Or- 
ders taken now for spring delivery. Write for 
prices). EDWARD G, NOONAN, Marietta, Lan- 
caster County, Pa. 


CHOICK STOCK FOR SALE—Rocks, Wyandots, 
Leghorns, Minorcas, turkeys, ducks, guineas; lice- 
killing nest eggs; sample mailed 5 cents; dozen 53 
cents; agents wanted; catalog free, PINE TREK 

FARM, Jamesburg, New Jersey. 


9 VARIETIES, 3200 birds, consisting of poultry, 
~~ for broilers, and fancy dogs, ferrets, Angora 
hares, etc. Description, colored 60- -page book, 
foe: ‘ist | free. J. A. BERGEY, Box F, Telford, Pa. 
“FOR SALE-—Stock and eggs, Leghorns, Rocks, 
Wyandots, Orpingtons, Langshans, Cochins, Ban- 
tams, Guineas, Games, “GLADYS B” POULTRY 
YARDS, Flemington, N J. 


FOR SALE—Two Pekin ducks a =": 7 ee 
of Mammoth field pumpkin = 
F, A. WILTSIE, | ‘South = sd 
rains’; 
OSPRINGDAL E 























BARRED ~ ROCKS— Bradley. 
cockerels, hens and eggs for Png 
FARM, Wyalusing, Pa. 














CHOICE 8 Cc ~ ‘Leghorn cockerels, Wryckoffs; 
OLDEST commission house in New York; estab | reasonable. J. P. BRUA, Ellwood City, Pa. 
lished 1838. Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, os —_ 
dressed calves, game, fruits, ete. E. Woon. LOT fine Mammoth Bronze turkeys for sale 
WARD, 302 Greenwich St, New York. cheap. N. E. BLANTON, Blantons, Va, 
L 38, poultry, game, celery, om. potatees, RUFF WYANDOTS, the farmer’s fowl; stock or 
sold. Highest prices, TT. J. | egzs. EISENHOWER, Bustleton, Pa. 


cabbage, : 
HOOVER: 12 Produce Ave, Philadelphia, Pa, 
DRESSED ar and “five poultry, 1 hogs, calves, hav, 
straw, apples and produce. GIBBS & BRO, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa; established 1844, 




















CHOICE White Plymouth Rock cockerels, $1.50, 
BENNINGER, Bevlinsville, Pa. 


Cranbury, N J. 


“MONRO BROS FARMS—Geese. 


LEAF TOBACCO INTERESTS 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


BUY FENCE WIRE NOW—Pay next spring. 
Best grade, galvanized wire, 49-inch fence at 28c per 
rod; in 10 and 20-rod rolls; barb wire, galvanized, 
3c per rod, in 80 and 160- rod rolls. We -guaraniece 
quality and price, Write your wants, Catalog 
free. CASB BROS, Colchester, Ct. 


WIRE NAILS— LS—Mixed sizes, $1.60 per keg of 100 
Ibs; plain wire, galvanized (short le: poths), sizes 8 
to 14, $1.50 per 100 lbs, Descriptive circulars tell 
all about it, CASE BROS,” Colchester, Ct. 


PLANK BARNS are cheapest, strongest ; 
for stamp, SHAWVER BROTHERS, 
taine, O. 


PAINT CONSUMBRS saved 40 per cent. 
JERSEY PAINT MILL, Raritan, N J. 
MACHINERY AND BM PLEMENTS. 


3-HORSE POWER gasoline engine, $100; 5-horse 
power, $150; catalog freee PALMER BROS, Cos 
Cob, 








Bellefon- 





NEW 











AGENTS WANTED. 


FARMER AGENTS WANTED—Turn your spare 
time into dollars; the demand is what makes the 
quick sales; it is easier than you think, “Sold eight 
this afternoon.” J. Babcock, Pleasantville, Ia. 

“Sold_five in half ° day.” C. A, Grigsby, Milton- 
vale, Kan. “Sold 20 in 2 1-2 days.”" H. Holloway, 

Ia, “Sold seven in four hours.” Cc. 
York, Neb. ‘Sold 13 in 1 1-2 days.” 
North Greenwich, N Y. “My sales of 
three days is 26 account books.”” E, R. Follett, 
Concordia, Kan. The above gives the first experi- 
ence of half dozen new men. We have experienced 
solicitors making $10 to $15 per day, and we stand 
ready to furnish proof of the fact. One agent’s to- 
tal orders during December amounted to 620 account 
books, We have forwarded as high as a thousand 
account books to one agent in a single shipment. 
Anyone who thinks that the last two paragraphs 
are overdrawn is perfectly welcome to come to 
Newton and see us, and if we do not prove same 
to be absolutely correct we will pay such a person 
all his expenses coming to Newton and his return, 


Lyman 


also $10 per day for his time making the trip. 
We will furnish the proof by their orders, freight 
receipts, express receipts, etc. The Farmers’ Ac- 


count Book is a time-saver, and a money-saver, It 
increases in value from year to year. Can you name 
any other article used on the farm that saves the 
cost of itself every month, and yet increases in 
value? We are putting out agents in every good 
agricultural section in the United States, and need 
more men, We pay our agents very liberally. Write 
to-day before someone else takes the agency for your 
locality. Write right now. FARMERS’ ACCOUNT 
BOOK CO, Newton, Ia. 


WANTED—Agents in every town to sell seeds, 
plants, trees, etc; liberal commissions; write for 


particulars; send references; catalog free, 8S, D. 
WOODRUFF & SONS, Orange, Ct. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED. 
5 Cents Per Word. 














WANTED-—Able-bodied men; railway train ser- 
vice; baggagemen, brakemen, firemen, electric car 
motormen, conductors; experience unnecessary; pre- 


pare you at home by mail; inclose stamp for ap- 
plication blank and booklet. JOHNSON'’S PRAC- 
TICAL RAILWAY INSTITUTE, Indianapolis, Ind, 


BUSINESS MANAGER WANTED in every town 
to manage branch office and superintend force sales- 
men, Big money. No canvassing. Can be man- 
aged with other work or business. Particulars on 
application, Give references. KNIGHT & BOST- 
WICK, Nurserymen, Newark, N Y. 





WANTED—March 1, a 
private place, One who understands cows, sheep 
and swine. Buildings modern. Wife expected to 
care fot dairy and be a first-class buttermaker, 
Good wages, permanent place, comfortable home. 
H. M. THOMSON, Thompson, Ct. 


WANTED-—To hire for one year or longer, on 
dairy farm, an American, single, temperate. Must 
be a first-class milker, teamster, able to run mow- 
ing machine, etc. Board with the family. J. 8. 
PERRY, EST, 166 Vernon St, Worcester, Mass. 


WANTED—Men 


working farmer on a 














to take orders, wages weekly. 


Our home-grewn, hardy, carefully graded stock 
sells fast, Write for particulars, BARNES 


BROTHERS NURSERY CO, Yalesville, Ct. 

WANTED-—Single man on farm by the month, 
(No rum). Good pay and plenty of work, No 
bums need apply. J. B. PALMER, Norwich, Ct. 


“WANTED—A_ thorough, 











honest, temperate farm- 
er to work up-to-date dairy farm on shares; a hust- 
ler needed. OLIVER GRIDLEY, Kirkville, N Y. 


“WANTED—Men to peddle horse-radish in Spring- 
poe a vicinity. Address H. A. WHITE, Weth- 
ersfield, Ct. 





A GOOD CAPABLE MAN to take charge of 
¢ ame and vegetable farm. 8S. P, PIKE, Wamiset, 
ass. 


RELIABLE married man. 
North Brookfield, Mass. 





BLANCO FARM, 





FEMALE HELP WANTED. 
5 Cents Per Word 


WANTED —Inexperienced 
training school for nurses. 
Northampton, Mass, 
SITUATIONS WANTED RY WOMEN 

21-2 Cents Per Word 

WOMAN WITH CHILD would like place house- 

keeper in small family or to assist with housework 


in Massachusetts, In care F. KENNY, Contoo- 
cook, N H. 


young women in the 
INSANE HOSPITAL, 





WORKING HOUSEKEEPER with daughter 
9 wants position on farm in Massachusetts. HOUSE- 
KEEPER, Box 27, Epping, N H. 


POSITION AS 
BOX 3, Norfolk, 





Mass, 


HOUSEKEEPER, child of 9- 
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SITUATIONS WANTED BY MEN. 
21-2 Cents Per Word 


WANTED—By competent and experienced man 


of 48, position to manage butter factory or super- 
intend gentleman's @tate; graduate Cornell dairy 
course; good references. G,. E, SANDS, 114 Ferris 


Place, Ithaca, N Y, 





POSITION WANTPD-—Supertintendent of farm 


or gentleman's place; life experience, American, 
good habits, best reference, 8., 5 McClellan 8t, 
Amherst, Mass. 





by single Am erican man. 
taking charge, Address 
Mattapoisett, Mass, 


WANTED-—Job on farm 

Good milker; capable of 
ARTHUR H. DEXTSR, 
YOUNG MAN, age of good family, wishes 
position on a New You poultry and fruit farm. 
HAROLD LITTLE, Box 334, Glen Ridge, N J, 


POSITION WANTED as farm foreman or herds- 





man, Capable of taking full charge, L. F., Con- 
way, Mass, 

“SITU ATION w ANTED on farm, | by y experienced 
young man, BOX 185, Brooklyn, Ct. 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each Woek 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, - New York City 





85-ACRE farm in the garden spot of the world; 
delightful climate, very healthy, level land, very 
productive, 60 acres cleared; 2 acres in timber, 
located on county road ouly 4 milés from 2500 
inhabited railroad town; has two dwellings; resi- 
dences on farm so arranged farm can ded 

, to settle an estate, Call 


into 2 farms; price $750 
on or address DR J. L. WOODOOCK,* 406 Cam- 





den Avenue, Salisbury, Md. 

50 AORES, dairy and poultry, $900; small or- 
chard, plenty wood, pure spring water, very neat 
house and barn; details and picture free, with 
illustrated “‘Special List’’ of 200 farms in New Eng- 
land, New York, Delaware, Maryland and the 
south, Address BE, A, STROUT, Farm Dept 4, 


150 Nassan Street, 
Boston. 


New York City, or Tremont Tem- 


ple, 





DELAW ARE- -The peach state offers the best 
opportunities to northern farmers of any part of 


the union; short mild winters, good soil, splendid 
nearby markets, reasanable prices for beautiful 
homes; write for list of farms and reliable in- 


formation. DELAWARE REAL ESTATE AGEN- 
CX, ? O Box 375, Dover, Del. 





COUNTRY PROPERTY ONLY—30 years’ selling 
farms, residences, cottages, hotels, stores, etc, every- 
where; intending buyers should get our free catalog. 
Owners wishing to sell, call or write, PHILLII’S 
& WELLS, B93 Tribune Building, New York. 
(Over 20 years in Tribune Building.) 





FOR SALE very nein thousand acres land 
in southern Ohio; good, stock farm; land con- 
tains all the elements for manufacture of best 
quality Portland cement; coal in abundance; 
location and water: near railroad, Address GEO 
N. GRAY, Ironton, 0. 





CHEAP stock, dairy and frnit farms in the great 
fruit belt of western New York; profits will pay 
cost in three to six years; stamp for full informa- 
tion. SHIPMAN’S AGENCY, Lewis Block, Buf- 
falo, N Y. Largest farm agency in New York state. 





farms, fine climate, great 
farms; fine water froots; 


MARYLAND—Cheap 
bargains in Eastern Shore 


nice shipping facilities; good markets, Address 
SAMUEL P. WOODCOCK, Salisbury, Wicomico 
County, Md. 





PENNSYLVANIA “FARMS—Montgomery and 
Rucks counties, suitable for trucking and poultry; 
some large for practical farmers; list upon applica- 





tion, Address MICHAEL K. BERGEY, Souderton, 
Montgomery County, Pa. 
100-ACRE farm for sale; good buildings, 100 


acres plow land, smooth and in good state of cul- 
tivation; brook runs through the farm, JOHN 
WOOLSTON, Stanhope, N J. 





WE HAVE several farms which we are desirous 
of working on shares, and want good men to 
work them; house rent and fuel free. Address 
HUDSON VALLEY FARMS, Glens Falls, N Y. 
Send references, 

MAPS, reports, descriptive lists, prices, illus trated 
book about Delaware farms, cheap lands, bgst mar- 
kets. STATE BOARD OF AGuiCULTU Do- 
ver, Del. 


" FLORIDA—For investments, ao farms, fruit, 
poultry and cattle ranches, For rticulars and 
literature, address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 
Fla. 


FARMS—Beautiful country, 
productive soil, reasonable 
TURNER, Easton, Md. 


RMS—For rich farming, fruit growing; fine 
aaa Write J. D. 5. HANSON, Hart, © Mich. 


THE EDITOR SAYS— Our Real Estate > Market 
onght to be used by everyone who wants to buy or 
rent a farm, or who has property for sale or to let 
in village, town or country. It only coste 5 cents 
a word to thus make known to several hundred 
thousand people whatever your wishes may be per- 
taining to real estate, Those who want information 
about any section of the country can get it at the 
least expense by inserting a small notice of their 
desires in this department, which will be sure to 





climate, 
FRANK 








delightful 
ces, J. 








of |;bring them communications from those in the re- 


gion they desire to hear from. We know of no 
simpler or cheaper way of being of aasistance to 
our readers in any matters of this kind than to 
offer them the farilities of our Real Estate Market. 
EDITOR AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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Jottings from the Farmers. 


Six different farmers who had used 
some kind of a manure spreading ma- 
chine, wrote us their verdict, each in 
one sentence as follows: Money spent 
on manure spreaders is profitably spent. 
So much more handy than spreading by 
hand. Success cannot be made at farm- 
ing without the use of a_ spreader. 
Could have saved considerable time and 
labor had I possessed a manure spread- 
er years before. Saves fertliizer and 
spreads evenly. <A labor saver and a 
manure saver. 
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I am using 13 self-operating machines 
to harvest my goobers. I just put 
them in the patch and they proceed 
to dig at once. All I have to do is to 
water instead of grease them. They are 
self-greasers. When they complete the 
digging all I have to do is to load them 
in my wagon, goobers, machines and 
all, and take them to market, where I 
sell both together. It is through the 
machines that I sell my goobers. They 
are Poland-Chinas.—[William Robert- 
son, Montague county, Tex. 


The best brand of common sense is 
your own. Give it a trial. Another, 
Another. If the result is not satisfac- 
tory you have used some other brand. 
Look at it closely and you will see it 
is not common sense at all but an im- 
itation. Try the genuine—your own— 
again. Every time you do you'll like 
it better. In time you will come to use 
no other.—[B. McCrawley, Elgin Coun- 
ty, Ont. 


An agent of Bias, Veto & Co, manu- 
facturers of ardor coolers, stumbling 
blocks, wet blankets, etc, probably will 
visit you abcut this season. He or 
she will advise you not to try the nov- 
elties which seedsmen and nurserymen 
advertise. Give him a cold shoulder. 
A reasonable sum spent in testing nov- 
elties which reputable concerns recom- 
mend is a good investment, if my expe- 
rience counts for anything. Let me 
give an instance. About 1884 I bought 
my first novelty. I paid 25 cents for 
28 beans. Only four sprouted and only 
three matured pods. Yet I gathered 
enough seed for myself and a neighbor. 
That bean, Henderson’s bush lima, has 
become famous. I believe in novelties 
—until I have tested them. Then I 
know! So when one of these ardor 
coolers visits me I promptly cover him 
with his own wet blanket.—[Joseph 
Moggason, Elgin County, Ont. 


T noted with much interest TI. S. 
Long’s article on corn culture and his 
marvelous crops in American Agricul- 
turist, January 14, 1905. Though we do 
not have such a large acreage of corn, 
we have been quite as successful. The 
farm is situated in the town of Che- 
mung, Chemung county. Last season 
we harvested 2000 bushels from 18 acres. 
It was sown in drills in order to get 
it planted ere it was too late. We have 
frequently harvested 5000 bushels from 
2 40-acre field. Several years age 241 
bushels was grown on a measured acre. 
We use no commercial fertilizer. With 
good seed, I think, we have land cap- 
oble of producing wonderful crops of 
corn.—[Grey Owen. 


I have had considerable experience in 
testing new varieties of vegetables to 
obtain the variety in each kind of veg- 
etable best :dapted to my trade as a 
market garaener. In these experiments 
I have had a view more to quality than 
to quantity as my customers are most- 
ly city boarders who generally want 
the best. I have selected just one 
variety of each kind, except beans. 
IT have found this practical to pack.— 
[J. P. Smith, Sullivan County, N H. 


— — 


A RELIABLE HEART CURE. 


Alice A. Wetmore, Box 67, Norwich, 
Ct, says if any sufferer from Heart 
Disease will write her she will without 
charge direct them to the perfect home 
cure she used.—[Adv. 





DIVERSIFIED FARMING 

















A HARD PINE NEARLY 100 FEET HICH. 


The hard or long-leaved pine, once 
common through southern Georgia, Al- 
abama, Mississippi and Louisiana, is 
now seen only in a few large tracts re- 
mote from the railroads, and is being 
cut off rapidly. Fine specimens are to 
be seen standing singly or in groups. 
The picture shows an almost perfect 
tree of this kind, with a negro cabin 
nearby, standing on the grounds of the 
Hale orchard company of Houston 
county, Ga. 





They Say Plant Less Cotton. 


This week the attention of the south- 
ern cotton growers was largely absorb- 
ed by the big convention of the south- 
ern cotton growers’ protective associa- 
tion and kindred interests at New Or- 
leans. This meeting has long been 
heralded in the hope it would bring 
some definite results with regard to 
unity on the subject of acreage reduc- 
tion in 1905, and also evolve some plan 
whereby the remainder of the 1904 crop 
could be worked off to better advant- 
age. Bankers throughout the south 
were invited to take part in the meet- 
ings and many accepted. Aside from 
general discussions on the present dis- 
tressing situation in cotton from the 
producers’ standpoint there were many 
notable addresses. Among those down 
for either speeches or papers were: 
Hon E. K. Summerwell of New York, 
J. H. Dargan of Atlanta, M. H. Thomas 
of Dallas, Tex; L. W. Parker of Green- 
ville, S C; L. P. Hillyer of Macon, Ga; 
N. C. Murray of Kingston, Tex; E. D. 
Smith of, Magnolia, S C; Hon R, R. 
Poole of Montgomery, Ala, president of 
the association of southern commis- 
sioners of agriculture; T. B. Parker of 
Raleigh, N C., R. E. Smith of Sherman, 
Tex, and T. M. Miller of New Orleans. 

In conjunction wit’ the meeting of 
planters was noted a gathering of 
southern bankers, who convened for 
the purpose of keeping in touch with 
growers. The bankers’ delegation con- 
ferred with a committee from the asso- 
ciation in regard to financing the crop. 
The ‘cotton warehouse plan also came 
up for discussion. 


ACLEAGE REDUCTION TO THE FRONT, 


Minor mass meeting throughout the 
south continue to be held.* At the ma- 
jority of these there were no lack of 
pledges for acreage reduction in 1905. 
In some districts of the southwest, 
farmers are reported to be withdraw- 
ing cotton held in storage at shipping 
stations, and hauling it home, they be- 
ing unwilling to accept current low 
prices, and wishing to avoid further 
warehouse charges. In many districts 
the melon and corn acreage is planned 
to be enlarged this year at the expense 
of cotton. 

The acreage reduction question is re- 
ceiving great attention in the middle 
and eastern districts of the cotton belt, 
such as Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia 
and the Carolinas, The board of con- 
trol for the state penitentiary of Mis- 
sissippi has declared that it will not 
sell its 1904 crop at present offers, but 
will carry over at least 2000 bales. The 
state will not devote so much land to 
cotton next year. 

Pres Taylor of the national cotton 





ginners’ association announces that his 
organization will get out an acreage 
report about April 15. Then if desired 
it will report on the condition of the 
new cotton crop in the months of June, 
July and August. In the fall the asso- 
ciation proposes to compile at least 
twice a month a report as to the num- 
ber of bales ginned. Recently a meas- 
ure was introduced in the Arkansas 
state. legislature which provided that 
ginners’ reports should be compulsory. 
The bill as framed made it obligatory 
for ginners to report on the first day of 
each month after September and up to 
March 1 of each year. 


MARKETS FOR COTTON AND BY-PRODUCTS. 


The market for by products of cotton 
continues weak in sympathy with low 
prices prevailing for the staple. At 
Memphis, prime crude cotton oil brings 
15 to 16%c 2» gal, compared with an 
average of 30c a year ago. Linters are 
bringing about 3c p lb, compared with 
6c last year. Many cotton seed crush- 
ers throughout the south are advising 
planters to hold back seed, as present 
prices are too low. This has resulted 
in curtailing receipts, and may help the 
market in cotton seed to a moderate 
extent. 

The cotton market has’ exhibited 
slight change of late, spot middling 
holding close to 74c p lb in New York. 
At southern receiving points such as 
Charleston, New Orleans, Savannah, 
Galveston, etc, middlings bring 6% to 
7c p lb. The settlement of the great 
strike at Fall River, Mass, which has 
handicapped many mills for at least 
six months, will, it is hoped, help the 
cotton market to some extent, as the 
mills should now purchase more heav- 
ily. Exports of cotton from the U $ 
since last September are now close to 


increase of about 
the corresponding 


5,000,000 bales an 
500,000 bales over 
period in 1903-4. Receipts at cotton 
ports of the U S for the season are 
about 6,400,000 bales. a gain of around 
600,000 bales over the preceding season. 

ie a 


Boston Poultry Show a Success, 


Poultry, pigeon and pet stock breed- 
ers and fanciers who exhibited at the 
Boston show had ideal conditions last 
week, under which to open the 10th 
annual exhibition of the association. 
The weather, which plays so important 
a part in a show of this kind, was 
generally good. While the number of 
birds on exhibition did not quite equal 
that of former years, the quality was 
decidedly better. 

There were over 6000 entries in the 
poultry classes, 4000 of which were in 
open classes, that is, individual birds 
entered in the respective breeds and 
outside of specimens which were en- 
tered collectively. Dorking, White Wy- 
andot, Minorea, White Plymouth 
Rock, Barred Plymouth Rock and 
Partridge Wyandot were exceptionally 
well represented in the exhibits. 
Richard Oak of Canada was one of the 
largest exhibitors, having over 200 en- 
tries. Others having a large number 
of birds entered were George B. Inches 
of Edgewood farm, Jordan farm of 
Hingham, Willville farm of New Jer- 
sey, Elm farm of Hartford, and Cloy- 
erdale farm of Keene, N H 

Better in quality but fewer in num- 
bers also characterized the pigeon dis- 
play. There were about 3000 entries 
in this department. The pet stock ex- 
hibit including cats, rabbits, guinea 
pigs, canaries, etc, was weak in num- 
bers but was redeemed by the quality. 
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You do not know what pretty clothes can 
be made from calico until you have used 


Simpson-Eddystone Prints. 


Not pretty for a week, or till the first 


washing, but bright- and fresh-looking until 
the last thread is worn out. 

Our calicoes are the standard of the United 
States for wear, quality, fast colors, fine 
printing, and attractive designs. 

Ask your dealer for Simpson-Eddystone Prints. 


EDDYSTONE 


In Blacks, Black-and-Whites, Light Indigo- 
Blues and Silver-Greys, Shepherd Plaid Effects 
and a large variety of new and beautiful designs. 


Theusands of first-class dealers sell them. 


-~PRINTS tm Eddystone Mfg Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphia 





When the World 
Goes Gunning 


the favorite arms 
are the “STEVENS,” 
the rifles, pistols and 
shotguns that have 
made this name stand 
for ‘‘best’’ wherever 
firearms are used. For 
accuracy, durability, 
safety,—the peerless 





Stevens- 
Maynard, Jr., $3 


Crack Shot, 4 
Little Krag, $6 
Favorite, No. 17, $6 


Our valuable 140-page book telHs all about the 
**Stevens,’’ with articles on hunting, shooting, the 
proper care of firearms, notes on sights, ammunition, 


etc. 


Every lover of outdoor life should have it. Sent 


Free if you will send 4c. in stamps to cover postage. 
Write for ‘‘ Rifle Puzzle ’’—tt is Free, postpaid. 





FIRST PREMIUM AWARDED TO GRIMM SUCAR UTENSILS 


Jan. 11, 1905, by the Vermont Maple Sugarmakers’ Association. Users of 


Champion Eva 
su 





rators were also awarded the first premium on maple 
r. The Grimm Spout 
Grimm system. Circular “J” tells it all. 


roduces more and better sap. Learn. the 
It and sample Spout free. 


Save your trees and peazenes yout income. One-fourth more sap guar- 


anteed. Factories at Rutland, 
Address 


t., Montreal, Canada, and Hudson, Ohio. 


Cc. H. CRIMM, Rutland, Vt. 











Value of Concentration in Agriculture. 


Did you ever listen to a long drawn- 
out sermon without forgetting what it 
was all about and losing all interest in 
the subject? Some speakers and writ- 
ers seem unable to say even the sim- 
plest thing in a direct manner shorn 
of all verbiage. The really essential 
things in many books can often be 
plainly told in one or two pages. It 
is by stating the naked facts in a 
simple, straightforward way that has 
made possible the production in one 
volume of a Farmers’ Cyclopedia of 
Agriculture which covers the whole 
broad field of modern agriculture. 

This new reference book for farmers, 
by Wilcox and Smith, tells concisely, yet 
specifically, how to plant, cultivate, 
harvest and use every crop grown in 
America. It also describes the insects 
and diseases which may affect each 
one of these crops and tells how they 
may be controlled. If a farmer finds 
that some disease or insect is destroy- 
ing his oats, flax, apples, ginseng or 
whatever he grows, he can turn to this 
book and at once find what it is and 
learn the best preventive to use to save 
his crop. The care, management and 
feeding of cattle, calves, baby beef, 
dairy cows, sheep, lambs, goats, pigs, 
horses, colts, mules, chickens, turkeys. 
ducks, geese, squabs, rabbits, etc, and 
the dieases and parasites affecting each 
of these animals are also told in the 
same crisp, explicit manner with an ac- 
count of the drugs and the size of the 
doses of each drug which may be ad- 





ministered to the different farm ani- 
mats. 
The book answers the questions how 


to build silos and use silage; how to 
plan and feed a balanced ration; how 
t6 renovate and enrich the soil; how to 
mix and apply commercial fertilizers; 
how to handle milk, butter and cream 
according to modern methods; how to 
use bacteria in growing legumes and 
in enriching the land; how to reclaim 
alkali lands; how to take advantage of 
acricultural reading courses; how to 
secure bulletins and reports from ex- 
periment stations and the United 
States department of agriculture. 
There are many separate books on 
farm crops, on fruits, on dairying, on 
fertilizers, on soils, on diseases of ani- 
mals, on insect pests, etc, but this is 
the first and only book ever published 
in the United States that covers the 
whole field of agriculture, embodying 
within a single volume every vital fact 


for 20th century agriculture. A copy 
can be obtained from Orange Judd 
company, 52 Lafayette Place, New 
York city, handsomely bound in cloth 
for $3.50: in half morocco, $4.50. If this 
book saves an animal or a crop for 
you, it pays for itself several times 
over in a single season. 
= 





Stockmen Disagree—The attempt to 
reorganize the national live stock assn, 
admitting railroads and packers to that 


body. resulted in estranging the cattle- 
men of the trans-Mississippi district 
at the Denver convention. The latter 


withdrew from the national and formed 


an assn of their own, known as the 
Schaefer of Col was made temporary 
American stockmen’s assn. Conrad 


chairman. The national assn re-elected 
Pres Hagenbarth for the coming year 
and also voted to reorganize along 
broader and more comprehensive lines. 
Resolutions were adopted looking to 
the betterment by national legislation 
of conditions surrounding the live stock 
trade. 





Addresses of Contributors—In reply 
to C. H, Young of New York and others 
would say that we cannot publish the 
addresses of our contributors. Any 
reader who has a question to ask of 
any of our contributors should send it 
to this office. If the inquiry is of such 
a nature as to warrant, it -~will be made 
the basis of a special article; otherwise, 
it will be answered through the ques- 
tion box. 


“I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 





May Compromise on Tariff. 


LLatest reports from Washington say 
there is a feeling prevalent among 
those whe have closely followed the 
Philippine bill that some agreement 
may be reached on the mooted question 
of reducing the tariff on the Philippine 
tobacco coming into the U S. Pres 
Bijur of the National cigar leaf tobac- 
co assn and a delegation from that 
body recently held a conference with 
the sec of war. While nothing defi- 
nite is given out as a result of the con- 
ference, it is thought that the propo- 
sition of making a reduction of only 
50% from Dingley rates will meet with 
less opposition from tobacco growers 
than the present plan of the dept to 
cut the duty down to 25% of the pres- 
ent Dingley rates. 

So far the failure of congress to take 
prompt action on the Philippine bill is 
an evidence of good results accom- 
plished by the energetic protests of to- 
bacco interests. The disposition of the 
department to even compromise on a 
50% reduction basis shows that there is 
a prospect of the momentous ques- 
tion being settled at terms less caicu- 
lated to injure the tobacco industry of 
the country than the old demand of 
a sweeping 75% reduction would have 
been. 


Farm Affairs in Western New York 


OUR BUFFALO CORRESPONDENT. 











Last winter injured the wheat crop 
apparently through the ice that settled 
on the fields. There has not been much 
bare ground yet this winter and it is 
certainly time to give us a wheat crop 
again, though the western New York 
farmer will forgive nature more for its 
attacks on the wheat than almost any- 
thing else 

I am still hearing of the expensive- 
ness of western land and the disposi- 
tion to return east. buy good land for 
less than half the amount and see why 
money cannot be made out of it 
through western methods. One thing 
is sure—we shou!d get a sort of corn 
that will stand up well, so that it can 
be cut by machinery, and then push it 
to the limit. We had a field of corn 
some years ago that was practically 
out of the reach of the horse cutter 
and binder on account of its tendency 
to fal! down with the wind. A great 
part of the feed was left uncut till it 
was gone over by hand, Western New 
York is not as windy as the Illinois 
prairies, but it knows a zephyr or two, 
in summer as well as winter. 

Mill feed has been going down very 
fast of late, having declined about a 
dollar inside of a week. Dealers say 
that the reason is because of the large 
amount of rough feed that was raised 
east last summer, although it is not 
easy to say why the decline comes 
along so late. 

There is some talk of getting up a 
farmers’ club in Buffalo and those who 
are looking after the matter say that 
they are confident of a good member- 
ship. They say, what was known to 
some a good while ago, that there is 
scarcely a moneyed man in the city 
who is not a farmer or is not looking 
out for some land while it is still low. I 
was surprised to find, the other day, 
that a city millionaire had not only 
been buying land of late, but that he 
lived on it in summer and had put a 
lot of money into it. I suppose that 
such farming is well enough in its way, 
but it does not go very far toward im- 
proving the system as a whole, except 
so far as the rich land owner patron- 
izes the creameries or cheese factories 
and arouses a sort of competition on 
the part of the older resident farmer. 

As to the farmers’ club the plan is 
to get as many rich men as possible 
into it and make the meetings severely 
educational so that it will pay not only 
the land owner to go, but also his su- 
perintendent. The movement is a good 
one so far as it goes, for there will be 


WORTH CONSIDERING 


“by the farmers of America. They are 


talists wedded to the farm for love of ! 
it, as they become’ more acquainted 

with the best things on a farm, all of 

which are within their reach as soon 

as they fully appreciate them, 


An Open Letter to _ Charity Managers. | 


To the Editor of “Charities”: —I read | 
your magazine with much interest, yet | 
every time I open its pages, or reflect | 
upon the problems of immigration, the | 
unemployed in cities, orphans, etc, I 
feel the necessity of impressing the fol- 
lowing fact upon all individuals and 
organizations engaged in ameliorative 
work: 

Good homes and steady employment 
at fair wages await every diligent and 
worthy man, woman or child. These 
homes and this employment are offered 





crying aloud as never before for help 
—for experienced heip if it can be had, 
or for inexperienced help if the better 
grade is not available. Half mil- 
lion homes could be found for girls or 
young ‘wemen. who are willing to do 
housework and be one of the family, 
among the farm homesteads of the 
United States. Many thousands of 
farm homes would welcome a girl or 
boy to be brought up in habits of thrift, 
industry, and in most cases would give 
the child or youth the same care and 
much of the affection that they would 
lavish upon a son or daughter. As for 
grown men among the immigrants or 
who are turned out of work in their 
vocations, the farm demand for such 
help is practically unlimited, provided 
only that the man is willing to work 
and eager to learn. 

There is no better place for the above 
class of people to improve their condi- 
tion, to get a start in life and to be- 
come good citizens than to get jobs on 
American farms or country homes. Of 
course, the sick, the shiftless and the 
lazy are not wanted, but outside of 
these undesirables, I want to empha- 
size again the unlimited market that 
exists among American farms for help, 
It is easy also to reach this market. 
Simply spend a few cents in advertising 
in the agricultural papers in the section 
where employment is desired and a 
connection will be established with 
many desirable families or farmers in 
want of help. Each penny thus invest- 
ed will often accomplish more direct 
and lasting benefit to those it is desired 
to have employed, than each dollar ex- 
pended in some other forms of char- 
itable work or uplifting endeavor. 

It is not my desire to criticise the 
methods of charitable work or the cost 
of those methods, but simply to point 
out the great void that is waiting to be 
filled with men, women and children 
who are willing to work, and to show 
how simply and economically this mar- 
ket for labor can be reached. No argu- 
ment is needed to sustain the state- 
ment that the farms and homes of 









rural America furnish by far the best 
environment for employment.—[Editor 
American Agriculturist. 





————“-(..35»-- i 
Dried Fruits in China—According to | 
consular advices, more or less Ameri- 
can dried peaches, prunes, apricots, 
cherries, and the like, are shipped to 
Europe, there graded, packed in small 
parcels and sold to the Asiatic trade. 
If profit can thus be secured after pass- 
ing through extra hands, paying duty 
and being subjected to a long water | 
haul, it would seem there is a good out- 
let for American dried fruits from.our 
Pacific coast to the Asiatics. How- 
ever, aS the great mass of Chinese man- 
age to subsist on less than 10 cents per 
day for each adult,.it may take some 
time to work up a heavier consumption 
of raisins and American dried fruits 
among the lower classes. 





The old reliable American Agricul- 
turist is not only a paper for the farm- 
er, but for everybody and I certainly 
like to read it.—[Eugene Gower, Nas- 
sau County, N Y. 
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SEND US” 
ACOW, 


Steer, Bull or ae 
hide, Calf skin, Dog 
skin, or any other kind 
of hide or skin, and let 
us tan it with the hair 
on, soft, light, odorless 
and moth-proof, for robe, 
rug, coat or gloves. 
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HOOD RUBBERS 


HOOP 
TRADE (Russcrcommyy) MARK. 
BOSTON 
NOT MADE BY AT TRUST 
- ¥OU CANNO AUB- 


Bees FROM YOUR DELLS WRITE as 


TRY THIS MILL 


10 Days Free. 
I will — any yespenstite 
mer one of 


Ditto’s 


Latest Double Cut, 
riple-Geared 
Ball-Bearing 


Feed Grinders 

On Ten Days Trial—No Money In Aévanse. 
If 1¢ does not grind at least 20% more ear-corn 
other grain than ony other two horse eweep mill 
made, send it back at yr ! expense. Don’t miss 
this offer. Ball- bearing throughout, Only 10 ft. 
sweep. Lightdraft. Grinding rings never touch 
each other—they last for years. Both grinders 
revolve, self-cleaning. Ask for new Cat@logue. 


G. M. Ditto, 8ox 5&2 Jofiet, tll. 

















































45: And Safety 


pror ESSIONAL men and others 
with limited opportunity fur 
profitable home investment are ad- 
vised by many conservative authori- 
= to utilize the facilities n high 

company for effecting loans on - 
lass real estate. Our *‘ certificate 
system is the simplest plan for mail 
investment, Write for detailed in 
formation. 





s 25 upw ard, 
withdrawabie on 
80 days’ notice. 
Investments bear 
earnings from day 





Anseta, . . « €1,700,0v0 








received to day Serples and Profits, + $160,000 
withdrawn, tae a 
Supervised by Industrial Savings and Loan Co., 


New York Bank- 
ing Department. 


New Poultry Books 


P hitecture. G. B. Fiske fo. 
a See Handicraft. G.B. Fiske ; 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N 
Marquette Suilding,” Chicago, Tit 


1188 Breadway, New York. 




















a fairly large percentage of city capi- 





For old or new buildings of any kind use 


PAROID ROOFING 


The roof with quality and Sonate init. You'll 
long . Contains 


life. Any one can ly it. 
lete kit. Don 


& comp 
Free 


be surprised at its low cost and 
no tar. a color. Each roll contains 
Don't take an tmitation; t the genuine. Send for 


and book on “Building Economy.” oteblished ia 
F. W. BIRD & SON, East Walpole, 


Mass., or Monadnock BI 
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Southern Edition 


For Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Mississippi and Florida. 
American Agriculturist aims to make 
thorough study of the needs of farmers 
and planters in each of these states, 
and from actual knowledge of local con- 
dit‘ons suppiy the practical, helpful 
matter needed. Help us, brother farm- 
ers. Make this your own paper. Use 
its pages to discuss the problems con- 
fronting you. Ask questions. Give the 
“old reliable’ American Agriculturist 
the benefit of your experience. Feel 
that its pages are yours. 


Warfare Against “the Strawberry Weevil. 
[From Page 79.] 








saved and the other half scattered over 
the field. If the mowed tops were suf- 
ficiently dry they would take the place 
of some of the straw. Oat or rye straw 
right be scattered over the field if it 
is more easily spared than the pine. 

With regard to the injury to the 
vines, Milton Southerland of Wallace 
informs me that he finds that the burn- 
ing “has a decidedly beneficial effect 
if not too severe.” Dr E. Porter of 
Rocky Point gives me similar informa- 
tion. It remains, then, to burn so as 
to kill the insects, yet not be too severe 
for the plants, and yet be as saving 
of the pine straw as possible. By rak- 
ing off and saving a portion of the 
straw and scattering and burning the 
remainder, the desired end should be 
easily accomplished, but it must be 
remembered that the insects when dis- 
turbed drop to the ground, so that the 
burning will have to be pretty thor- 
ough to secure best results. Many lar- 
vae, pupae and adults will be in buds 
on the ground, and they must at least 
be roasted, even if the fire does not 
actually burn them. Co-operation 
among all the growers of a vicinity 
in this burning-off process will be es- 
sential to secure best results. Old fields 
from which the last crop has been 
gathered shovld be burned severely, 
plowed deeply and at once sowed to 
peas or other crops. 

Ditch-banks and borders of fields 
which are overgrown with blackberries, 
dewberries. etc, should be kept burned 
off. It might be well to use them as 
a sort of trap for the weevils, allowing 
them to remain until the buds are 
much cut by the weevils, and then 
burn them off thoroughly to kill all 
the insects, eggs, etc, that may be 
present. We have already stated that 
this does not have much effect upon 
the weevil, but it does have a very 
beneficial effect in promoting the gen- 
eral vigor of the plants, causing them 
to be more profuse in growth and fruit- 
age, and thus offsetting in some degree 
the damage by the weevil. Besides, it 
is entirely effective in controlling leaf 
rust and the little black beetle which 
eats round holes in the leaves. Our 
growers hive neglected the spraying of 
their fields too much, and it will cer- 
tainly pay to adopt it as a regular 
practice. From two to four treatments 
should. be given. Formula for making 
the preparation will be sent to anyone 
on application to the entomologist, Ra- 
leigh, N C. The material is the same 
as that recommended from this office 
in circular No. 9, for potato beetles. 

The’ general clean culture of all 
strawberry fields has often been rec- 
ommended as a means of dealing with 
this pest. Ovr growers are exception- 
ally clean in their system of culture, 
Dut it will do no harm to remark that 
the cleaner the better, so far as keep- 
ing this.insect in check is concerned. 
But suppose that the grower does not 
wish to change his varieties, or, even 
if he does, how will he keep his pollen- 
izers from, being entirely wiped out by 
the weevil? To this we answer that 
the strawberry is so profuse in its 
blooming that there will seldom be dif- 
ficulty in securing sufficient pollen. 

Sut ‘why not make use of an early 
and profuse bloomer, like Excelsior or 
McKinley, to trap the adults when they 
first emerge in the spring? Let us sup- 
pose that you have a field of Thomp- 
sons—consider this plan: Plant around 
the outside of that field two or three 
rows of Excelsior or McKinley. Next 
to the woods, if one borders the field, 
plant at least a half-dozen rows. Now 
when these rows begin to bud and 
bloom, the adult ‘weevils which first 
invade the field a be at once at- 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


tracted to them. Then as soon as the 
main crop of Thompsons is fully set, 
and before the insects have spread over 
the field, add more dry straw to the 
outside trap rows and burn vines, 
straw, buds, insects and all. 

This plan will help to some extent, 
but will not be found so good as it 
might first appear, for some of the 
Thompsons will bloom early, and thus 
invite weevil, or the weevils may not 
begin to emerge until the Thompsons 
are in full bloom, in which case the 
trap would do no appreciable good. But 
you can easily see the idea involved, 
and if it be carefully followed some 
good would surely be accomplished. 
But it must be emphasized that if the 
trap rows are left without being 
burned, then they simply invite more 
weevils to your field than would other- 
wise come, and “your last state will 
be ‘worse than the first.”” The best re- 
sults in fighting this insect can only 
be secured when all the growers in a 
community act in concert and all fol- 
low the same plan. The jndividual 
efforts of one man in a community of 
careless neighbors will not yield the 
results that they would if his neigh- 
bors would also follow the same sys- 
tem. 


Paris Green Fails to Control Boll Weevil 

Repeatea tests by W. D. Hunter, the 
expert in charge of the boll weevil ex- 
periments for the government, have 
shown that about 30% of the weevils 
on cotton plants may be killed by a 
heavy application of paris green when 
the plants are small and _ without 
squares. But since the gradual emer- 
gence of weevils from hibernation ex- 
tends over a period of from six to ten 
weeks, so that it continues long after 
squares have been formed, the killing 
of 30% at the time squares begin to 
torm means really but a very small 
percentage of the total number of 
hibernated weevils. Continuous use of 
paris green throughout the season on 
the government farms has not shown 
any gain from the use of this poison. 
The tests made by individuals have, as 
a whole, failed, there being only one 
instance of apparent success in con- 
trast to the great number of admitted 
failures. 

Even where apparently successful the 
results were mainly due to the yield 
from improved seed being contrasted 
with that from native seed. The greate 
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est apparent success was in the field of 
W. Withers of Lockhart, Tex, where 
the land was repeatedly broken prior 
to planting, and King seed was planted 
early, followed by thorough cultivation, 
This plat yielded immensely superior 
results over other plats in which the 
Same variety of seed was planted later 
on land not so thoroughly prepared. 
No instance could show more strik- 
ingly the failure in the use of paris 
green, and at the same time emphasize 
more conclusively the efficiency of the 
cultural method. 

“From rather extensive observations 
and experiments the bureau of ento- 
mology concludes that the use of paris 
green in controlling the boll weevil is 
absolutely futile. This conclusion is 
hased upon the following determined 
facts: Persistent use of paris green 
from the time of chopping until picking 
(in some cases as many as 15 applica- 
tions) has failed to materially reduce 
the numbers of the ‘weevils or to in- 
crease the yield. 

Careful examination of very many 
experiments with the poison made by 
planters in Texas has failed to reveal 
conclusive instances of its successful 
use. Reasons for the impossibility of 
poisoning weevils successfully are to 
be found in the facts that only a very 
small percentage emerge from _ hiber- 
nation before the squares are set upon 
the plants, that they do not drink the 
dew on the leaves at night, and that 
as soon as squares are set all feeding 


is done within the shelter of the bracts 


(shuck) beyond the reach of any poison 
that might be applied. 


GEORGIA. 





General Notes from Georgia. 
3. CG M’AULIFFE, COLUMBIA CO, GA. 


Since New Year’s day disagreeable 
weather has prevailed over the whole 
state and the longest cold spell in re- 
cent years has been experienced. Small 
grains, oats particularly, have been 
checked by the freezes and stock with- 
out shelter has suffered considerably. 
Both of these features of Georgia 
farming mean much to farmers nowa- 
days, as the grain interest is quite 
large this season, owing to the high 
price of corn and forage, and the de- 
velopment of the stock raising industry 
has been very rapid in recent years. 
The state now has a live stock breed- 
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ers’ association and the stock raising 
feiture of farming is becoming quite 
attractive, as very little labor is re- 
quired and pasturage is cheap. 

Great advantages are held out to 
men who intend to go into stock rais- 
ing. Dairying is also remunerative and 
I know of one man in my county who 
lives 21 miles from market yet makes 
a splendid competence from his small 
farm, which is attended to mainly by 
himself. He delivers his butter every 
Thursday, driving to town and back 
in a day. His milk he feeds to pigs 
and he grows some of the nicest hogs 
raised in the county and always at a 
handsome profit. The cows on this 
farm are not registered nor fancy, but 
good Jerseys, and the pasturageis Ber- 
muda grass in summer and in winter 
Bermuda hay and cotton seed products 
constitute the feed. The value of the 
land on this little farm is at a pre- 
mium above double the price of sur- 
rounding land, which goes to show it 
is all in the man. 

Georgia farmers in general are still 
interested in cotton and organiza- 
tions galore have been made in about 
two-thirds of ‘the cotton growing coun- 
ties of the state. It seems as if the 
ability and determination of the farm- 
ers can no longer be doubted. The 
rise in prices must come before much 
of the farmers’ holdings will be sold. 
The decrease in acreage is an assured 
fact, and it is estimated that the yield 
of the state will surely fall hundreds 
of thousands of bales under the last 
crop, but of course this is merely a 
matter of conjecture, dependable large- 
ly on future conditions. Georgia farm- 
ers are not going to buy as much grain, 
hay, forage, etc, as they are buying 
now at high prices, for every man, to 
a unit, is up for growing home needed 
crops to the exclusion of everything 
else, 


Columbia Co—Farm work is going 
on slowly, the main efforts being di- 
rected to repairing and enlarging pas- 
tures. One of the largest farms in the 
county, that has heretofore been run on 
the tenant system, has been sold to a 
South Carolinian who has moved over 
and will conduct it personally on a new 
basis. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Dare Co—Farmers 
ground and 


breaking up 
sowing May peas. One 
truck farmer has already planted 
about 7 acres in Trish potatoes, which 
breaks all previous records in planting 
early truck. Corn is high; price 78e 
p bu. Eggs and chickens are high and 
hard to get at any price. 

Vance Co—For some 
weather has been so bad that there 
has been but little work done on the 
farm. Many farmers have been caught 
with cotton on hand, and are still hold- 
ing for 10c p lb. Acreage in cotton 


PEACH STRAWBERRY 
TREES PLANTS 


We Have a 
WE HAVE THEM 


Large Supply, ; 
~All BY THE MILLION. 
Well Graded. 


time the 





Don’t buy until you get our prices. We wil} 
save you some money on your planting, both on 
peach and strawberries. We have a complete 
and full assortment of general nursery stock. 


Write for our New 1905 Catalogue. 


CHATTANOOGA NURSERIES, 


Chattanooga, Tennessee. 








MEN WHO ADVANCE AGRICULTURE IN GREATER NEW YORK 


The American 
annual agricultural 
F. M. 


fairs held 


institute of the city of New York is responsible for the 
in Greater New 
Hexamer has been responsible, largely, 


York. For 
for the fairs, 


many years, Dr 
and only re- 


cently, on account of ill health, retired from the general managership. From 


the old-time monthly meetings of the farmers’ 


club he has developed the 


fairs to their present size and importance. The American institute holds the 
charter as the agricultural society for the county of New York and is the 


only organization of the kind in the great city. The fair 
last was attended by nearly 20,000 people. 


held in October 
It.is supported by some of the most 


prominent citizens who have large country estates within a few miles of 


New York. 
are as follows: 
is G. 


Reading from left to right as you look at the picture, 
Dr F. M. Hexamer, Robert Taylor and CG. L. Allen. 
Eagleson, chairman of the finance committee. 


they 
Standing 





CATALOG FREE TO ALL. Our Brief Descriptive Cat- 
alog (16 pages) will be sent free of charge to all apply- 
ing forthe same. Our NEW LARGE DESCRIPTIVE ik 
LUSTRATED CATALOG, 116 pages, 6 by 9 inches, fully 
illustrated, thoroughly indexed by titles and authors, 
and containing detailed descriptions of all the best books 


on Rural and Home Topics, sent for four cents in stamps 
~which only pays the postage. 


ORANCE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Il, 




















will be cut down somewhat. Some to- 
bacco men are getting ready, and some 
are burning plant beds, with every fa- 
yorable season. Stock so far has stood 
the winter quite well; there seems to 
be an abundance of stock food through- 
out the country. 


Davie Co—Quite a little plowing 
done, but ground now frozen hard. 
Wheat is looking fairly well. Cotton 


is the sole topic now, and from what 
one can glean from farmers, the crop 
is going to be largely curtailed here, 
They are holding onto the present crop 
like grim death. 
Tredell Co—Wheat looking badly on 
ount of so much cold weather. Some 
farmers plowing for corn when the 
eather will admit. Several are hold- 
r cotton on account of low price. 
Rye late. 


KENTUCKY. 





Todd Co—Tobacco stripping is the 
order of the day, but winter weather 
kee} farmers indoors much of the 

. The deep snow that has just gone 
wheat and meadows looking well. 
k of all kinds doing well. Farmers 
surplus of feed this winter in- 

ad of a surplus of stock, as is usual- 
the case. But little tobacco being 

i, owing to the farmers’ organiza- 

n, nd those who are not working 
with the organization are holdigg on 
or good rices, which seems to help 
tie up the buyers. 

Meade Co—The cold weather during 
the spring season for several years has 

é very trying on the peach crop in 
this locality. From close observation I 
have learned that some varieties are 
more than others, and while I 
m no scientist, I find that the color of 
the bloom has much to do with the 
yield. I notice that the whiter the 
bloom, the fuller the trees are of fruit. 
rhe Snow peach tree, which has a 
white bloom, is usually full of fruit; 
the white and red bloom varieties come 

xt, while the yellow bloom varieties, 

ich as Crawfords, have a very light 
rop of fruit. Fruit buds of all kinds 
in this locality have gone into winter 
juarters in good shape on account of 
the dry summer and fall. The price of 
fruit was so low during the past year 
that young orchards will be started this 
spring.—[T. H. D. > 


MISSISSIPPI. 


hardy 





Rankin Co—Farmers have plenty of 
feed for stock. Many are gloomy on 
iccount of the low price of cotton, 
some having the whole crop on hand 
waiting for higher prices. The acre- 
ve this year will probably be reduced. 
More corn, oats, peas, potatoes, sugar- 
eane and garden truck can all be 
profitably raised here in the south in 
place of so much cotton. 


FLORIDA. 


Polk Co-—-The recent cold snap did 
no harm in this Section. The guava 
bushes are full of fruit, and now that 
the markets have come up the packing 





is resumed, and oranges are being 
shipped in large quantities. 

Jefferson Co—Farmers are busy 
sowing oats and putting farms in 
shape. Several fine foxes have been 


brought in lately by boys in this vicin- 
ity. 
Pasco Co—Farmers shipping a few 


fine Excelsior berries, green peas, let- 
tuce, fresh grown beets, radishes, and 


Oct planted Irish potatoes. About one- 
third of the oranges, grape fruit, tan- 
gerines and lemons yet to be shipped. 
They are now planting Irish potatoes, 
which wil! be marketed in April. The 
cumquat crop is fine, and one-third of 
it vet to be shipped; it is selling at 
12%e p qt, f o b. 


TEXAS. 


Fayette Co—At the recent annual 
meeting of the Bohemian truck growers 
assn the following officers were elected 
for ’05: Pres, D. Rosenaur; vice-pres, 
Fred Mueck; sec, John Baca; ass sec, 
F. Ducek; treas, John Novak. Over 
$600 worth of seed potatoes were dis- 
tributed, with more to follow. 





Bell Co—Farmers are well along with 
their plowing. Wheat and oats need 
rain. Very few land transfers since 
the decline in cotton. Stock have de- 
clined in sympathy with cotton. Corn 
worth 40c p bu at Belton, wheat $1.05 
p bu, oats 35c p bu. More oats and 
corn and less cotton will be planted 
this year, 

Milam Co—Arrangements hare been 
made to plant enough tomatoes at 
Cameron to load 2 cars p day when in 
season. A large amount of sweet pota- 
toes still en hand. 


Lamar Co—Some of the banner crop 


of cotton still remaining in the field, 
hardly worth gathering, selling at 6c 
in the lint and $1.50 in the seed and 
hard to get it picked for $1 p 100 Ibs. 
Farmers are thinking seriously of de- 








creasing the acreage for cotton. Hogs 
plentiful. 
VIRGINIA. 
New Kent Co—A number of fine 


farms in this and James City Co were 
sold at auction. The bidding was spir- 
ited, and much of the land sold well, 
bringing in many instances as much as 
$30 p acre. 

Bedford Co—Farmers are beginning 
to think they will be unable to gather 
their usual crop of ice. In Dec, when 
ice was thick enough, the snow frozen 
with it made it poor. 


-— 
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Situation in Heavy Leaf States. 








Reports from all sections of the 
heavy leaf tobacco districts indicate a 
fair movement of the crop except in 
those sections where the assns have 
signed a major portion of the output 
and growers are holding out for ad- 
vances. It is claimed in Trigg Co, Ky, 
practically all the crop is controlled 
by the assn. The same is true in the 
dark tobacco districts of Ky and Tenn. 

The burley situation is characterized 
by the fight between the trust and the 
burley aSsn to secure the bulk of the 
crop. The former is exhibiting activity 
in many sections picking up available 
lots of burley. The general average 
paid has ruled close to lic p Ib. In 
Clark, Bourbon, Mason, Bath, Mont- 
gomery, Fayette and Pendleton coun- 
ties, Ky, prices have ranged all the 
‘way from 7@13%c p Ib. Some strictly 
fey leaf was contracted in Pleming 
county as high as l5c. 

A portion of the Ky tobacco exhibit 
at the world’s fair was disposed of 
recently in Louisville. A hhd of prime 
Green river leaf brought lic p lb. A 
hd of fine burley, furnished by D. W. 
Peed of Bourbon Co, sold at 33%c. It 
is said a better lot of burley has sel- 
dom if ever been seen before. 

Receipts of tobacco at Lynchburg, 
Va, since Sept 1 approximate 5,000,000 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


Ibs, an increase of 10% over the pre- | 
ceding year. It is claimed the propor- 
tion of undesirable colors among offer- 
ings is diminishing weekly. Indica- 
tions are that this will show the best 
quality of any crop sold for several 
years. 

At Petersburg good leaf brings 8@ 
10c p lb. It is said offerings show a 
scarcity of dark wrappers. Danville’s 
supplies are mostly from the old belt. 
Few lugs bring less than 4c p Ib at 
Richmond. Bright wrappers. there 
fetch 15@25c p lb. Dealers at Winston, 
N C, are expecting receipts to enlarge. 
Smokers and cutters are weak, but to- 
baccos worth less than 8c p Ib hold 
fully steady. At Kinston, N C, it is re- 
ported 90% of the crop has been con- 
tracted or sold. 


Tobacco Notes. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

FLORENCE Co—About 95% of the to- 
bacco crop sold to date; 80% of crop 
unsold this time last year. Average 
price this season has been 7%c p lb in 
the bdls. These prices are about 75% 
higher than last year and are now 
33 1-3% higher than at harvest time. 
Owing to low price of cotton, crop will 
be increased next season.—[W. L. C. 

TENNESSEE. 

CLARKSVILLE—A few hhds of new to- 
bacco appear in the receipts, but are 
not offered for sale. There is but little 
doing in the loose tobacco market; a 
crop is sold here and there. The ruling 
committees of the dark tobacco district 
planters protective assn continue to 
hold their regular meetings, and are 
now contracting to have the crop 
prized. Conventions of planters are also 
regularly held, which are largely at- 
tended and often with much excite- 


ment. For old tobacco we continue to 
quote: Lugs, $3.50@4.75 p 100 lbs; leaf, 


4.75@8.—[Clark & Bro. 
KENTUCKY. 

DarRK LEAF ITEMS—Planters in Mont- 
gomery Co, Tenn, and _ throughout 
the dark tobacco district are giv- 
ing the planters’ protective assn 
even stronger support in the lat- 
ter’s fight against the trust. One 
grower, a member of the assn, was 
arraigned by the county organization 
for selling his crop in violation of his 
solemn pledge. Instructions were given 
to prosecute the bolter. The Mont- 
gomery Co assn adopted the following 
regulations regarding planting in 05, 
these to be enforced if other counties 
use the same rules: A farm of 50 a 
of land, 7% and 2% a additional for 
every 50 a additional, or fraction of 50 
a. That is 7% a planted for 50; 10 a 
for 100-a tract, and so on; 2% a for 
every additional or fraction of 50 a. 
All violators of this rule would have 
to turn the surplus or over planting 
into the assn for general expense ac- 


count. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

LANCASTER Co—Recent damp spells, 
with rain, have enabled the growers 
to take their crops from the poles and 
nearly entire crop is ready for strip- 
ping. In some instances growers de- 
liver their goods as soon as they have 
a quantity stripped in order not to be 
crowded. There is very little complaint 
of pole burn and color in general is 
good with a fine texture. Buyers are 
numerous, looking for fancy goods, 
while they purchase at prices ranging 
from 6 and 7c through; or 8%c for 
wrappers and 2c for fillers. One sale 
was made at 1l1%c. 3 and 2c. Hail cut 
tobacco has not yet been extensively 
purchased, buyers. preferring a better 
grade of goods, 








were awarded Two Grand Prizes, the 
highest possible honors, at the St. Louis 


Exposition. Our Catalogue, the One 
Hundred and Fourth Annual Edition, is 
by far the most complete, most reliable 
and most beautiful of American Garden 
Annuals. We are offering this year 


the great 
NOROTON BEAUTY POTATO 


The Most Valuable Ever Introduced. 


Full description and opinions of many 
high authorities who have tested it will 
be found in our Catalogue, which will be 
mailed FREE to all interested in garden- 
ing or farming. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 


SEED GROWERS AND MERCHANTS, 
36 Cortlandt St., New York, 
103 years in the business, 




















BOOKS 


—ABOUT— 


GREENHOUSES 


Pictorial Greenhouse Management 


By WALTER P,. WRIGHT, The object of this 
useful manual for all classes of horticulturists 1» 
to present a concise and pleasurable introduction 
to practical gardening, and to compress as much 
information as possible into the space at command. 
It gives detailed directions for the culture and 
selection of the leading flowers, fruits and vegetables, 
each subject being made clear by appropriate illus- 
trations accompanying the text. Another valuable 
feature of this work is “A Pictorial Garden Calen- 
dar,”” giving hints and illustrations for every month 
in the year. Illustrated, 5x7 inches. 157 pages. 
CIE ccccccccccevccccevccccesceccccccossosscocescccoes $0.75 


Greenhouse Construction 


Py L. R. TAFT, A complete treatise on green- 
house structures and arrangements of the various 
forms and styles of plant houses for professional 
florists, as well as amateurs, All the best and most 
approved structures are so fully and clearly described 
that anyone who desires to build a greenhouse will 
have no difficulty in determining the kind best 
suited to his purpose. The modern and most suc- 
cessful methods of heating and ventilating are 
fully treated upon. The construction of hotbeds 
and frames ‘eceives appropriate attention, Illus- 
trated. 5x7 imches, 218 pages. Cloth............ $1.3 


Greenhouse Management 


By L, R. TAFT. This hook forms an almost in- 
dispensable companion volume to Grecnhouse Con- 
struction. In it the author gives the results of his 
many years’ experience, together with that of the 
most successful florists and gardeners, in the man- 
agement of growing plants under glass. So minute 
and practical are the various systems and methods 
of growing and forcing roses, violets. carnations 
and all the most important florists’ plants, as well 
as fru'ts and vegetables, described, that by a care- 
ful study of this work and the fellowing of its 
teachings, failure is almost impossible. Mlustrate?, 
5x7 inches. 400 pages. Cloth............ce00. eevee Sl 


Catalog Free to All 


Our Brief Descriptive Cataloy (16 pages) will be 
sent free of charge to all applying for the same, 
Our New, Large, Descriptive Illustrated Catalog, 
116 pages, 6x9 inches, fully illustrated, thoroughly 
indexed by titles and authors, and containing de- 
tailed descriptions of all the best books on mral 
and home topics, sent for four cents in stamps— 
which only pays the postage. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, IIL 
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The New Walter A. Wood Book for 1905 


will give you complete information on the newest improvements in Grain Binders, Reapers, Mowers, Rakes, Tedders and Knife Grinders. 
It contains a detail description of the ‘‘ New Century ’’ Binder, a machine which has made a sensational record abroad. This binder is 
To be up-to-date on Harvesting Machines, you must know the ‘‘New Century.”’ 


attracting much attention among progressive farmers. 


A postal card to any of our Branch offices, or direct to the samy will bring you, free of 
1 


charge, this handsomely illustrated, 32 page book. Please mention t 








During its 52 years of business, the Walter A. Wood Co. has never been 
able to offer a line of machines as strong as that presented for 1906. 








S$ paper when you write. 








Repairs furnished for Walter A. Wood Machines of any date, no matter 
how ancient. Stocks carried at all central points. 











WALTER A. WOOD MOWING AND REAPING MACHINE CO., Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
@TANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS, 


Wheat Corn Oats 
1905 | 1904 | 1905 | 1904 | 1905 | 1904 
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At Chicago, wheat prices nave been 
very erratic, firmness one day -to be fol- 
lowed by a break the next of 2c p bu, 
this in turn by partial recovery and a 
ragged condition generally. The mar- 
let is in a nervous state, and a very 
little aggressive buying on the part of 
the bulls, or assaults by the bears will 
move quotations up or down sharply. 
The situation in a general way has 
been carefully followed in these col- 
umns from week to week. A _ very 
influential element in the speculative 
trade maintains that the present price 
level is none too high. Arguments to 
support this include the fact that 
Wheat is going into consumption at fig- 
ures Substantially as high as deferred 
deliveries, and that the actual records 
of visible supply show a comparatively 
low level of these public stocks. 

On the other side it is contended that 
the long-driawn dullness in our export 
trade in breadstuffs shows the inde- 
pendence of western Europe toward 
American wheat and flour, and hints 
that we may have permanently lost 
our hold on the foreign trade. Within 
a few days a cablegram predicted 
greatly increased shipments of wheat 
from Argentina to western Europe, and 
our price immediately slumped 2c. 
There was absolutely no news in this 
statement. It has been known for 
weeks that the Argentine crop is a good 
one, and that it will move speedily 
to the old world, competing with our 
own breadstuffs. Yet so sensitive was 
the market, that the energetic thresh- 
ing over of this old story sufficed to 
start panic stricken holders to sell free- 
ly. The incident, which was forgotten 
within 24 hours, illustrates the condi- 
tion of the market. On the one side is 
the well founded belief in the minds 
of many persons that our own shortage 
in ‘04 crop means a sweeping of the 
bins before next July; on the other 
that present prices around $1.14@1.16 
p bu for May wheat at Chicago are 
high, considering the poor _ foreign 
trade. July wheat has sold close to 
98@99e. 

In this connection it is 
to note that the visible supply of 
wheat in the U S and Canada is now 
a little under 40,000,000 bus, compared 
with 58 at the opening of Feb, ’02 (ac- 
cording to the American Agriculturist’s 
Year Book for 1905, just published), 66 
in '96 and as large as 83,000,000 bus Feb 
1, °95. 

The corn market must this week be 
dismissed with a few lines. Fair ac- 
tivity prevailed and general steadiness, 
the situation without important new 
feature. Considerable quantities of corn 
are en route from producing states to 
the seaboard for early export, much of 
this by the way of New Orleans and 
Galveston. The domestic consumptive 
demand is very heavy. No 2 mixed is 
quotable around 4214,@48c p bu, May 
delivery 45c. 

The demand for oats was fair but 
not urgent, prices without important 
change. Shipments from the country 
were liberal, but so was the demand, 
chiefly on home account. Standard oats 
in store 30@30%c p bu, May 31@31éc. 

Offerings of rye were small, but ap- 
parently ample for the indifferent char- 
acter of the demand. The market was 
practically unchanged, No 2 in store 
quotable around 75ic p bu, choice carlots 
fo b 79@8i1c. 

Rather more interest shown in bar- 
ley, the market much of the time firm 
under restricted offerings, and a good 
demand for all grades. Common 
choice feed barley 36@38c p bu, malt- 
ing grades 42@50c. 

In grass seeds the old firmness con- 
tinued in clover, while timothy was 
about steady at the low price level. 
For the last named a little more in- 
quiry may be noted, particularly for 
spring delivery. Prime red clover seed 
quotable at about 13c p Ib, Mar de- 
livéry a shade more, timothy 2.75@2.80 p 


interesting 


to- 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


100 Ibs. Hungarian seed quotable at 
1.25@1.50 p 100 Ibs, German millet 1.15 
@1.40. Buckwheat dull at 1@1.10. 

At New York. exnorters took advan- 
tage of cuts in western freight rates 
and bought corn rather freely on for- 
eign account. No 1 mixed commands 
52%c p bu in elevator. No 2 red wheat 
$1.1914, No 2 mixed oats 37c, clipped 
white 38@4114c, rye 80@86c, barley malt- 
ing 46@52c, feeding 40@43%c, malt 57 
@63c, corn chops 21 p ton. 


The Live Stock Traffic. 


At Chicago, the demand from ex- 
portersand eastern order buyers proved 
fairly satisfactory. Their inquiry, how- 
ever, was mainly for beeves in good 
flesh worth $5 and upward. Cattle 
that fell below this description were 
somewhat hard to move. Buyers are 
inclined to be partial to long fed cat- 
tle. Receipts of dressed beef and ex- 
port steers ‘were fair but not excessive, 
Fancy native steers + ve 00 $0. 79@$6.25 
Good to choice «eee 5.00@ 5.50 
Inferior to medium eoee 3:00@ 4.75 
Fair to good butcher cows... 2.00@ 2.75 
Common to ex butcher bulls 2.00@ 4.15 
Feeders, good to choice...... 3.25@ 4.25 
Plain to choice stockers...... 2.00@ 3.40 
Fair to extra veal calves..... 4.50@ 6:75 
Milch cows, p head oe ee +e 20-00@45.00 

The trade in bulls and heifers ruled 
nearly steady, buyers from both local 
und outside sources taking hold with 
some freedom. Prices showed a wide 
range, however, according to quality. 
The canner trade was somewhat dull. 
Calves lost much of the firmness noted 
in these columns last week. Stockers 
and feeders also displayed weakness. 

The hog market was quite a see saw 
affair. After advances had brought 
quotations up to $4.50@4.85 for mixed 
and butcher hogs, heavy receipts be- 
gan to pour in, and much of the 
strength ‘was lost. Bulk of sales drop- 
ped to 4.50@4.65, with tops around 4.70 
@4.75. Elsewhere in this issue will be 
found article portraying the hog sit- 
uation. 

The demand for sheep and lambs 
continued keen. The supply of choice 
native muttons has been moderate of 
late. Some fair to good fed westerns 
are arriving, however, to fill the defi- 
ciency. In order to eke out the lamb 
supply, buyers were kindly disposed 
toward yearlings, these selling at $6@ 

Ewes brought 4.75@5.25, wethers 

.25@5.60, choice lambs moved at 7@ 

7.75, western feeding lambs 5.50@6.60. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
eumers, an advance is usuaiy secured. 
Apples. 

Liverpool cables report the appie 
market averaging steady; inferior stock 
hurting market to some extent. Buy- 
ers are partial to fine fruit. London 
quotes Baldwins at $2.35@3.35 p bbl, 
Greenings 2.25@3, Russets 3.25@4. Ap- 
ple exports from the U §S and Can since 
Sept 1 aggregate 1,560,000 bbls, com- 
pared with 2,680,000 bbls the preceding 
season, 

At New York, Kings bring 
bbl, Snow 2@3, jen Davis 
Greening 1.25@2, fcy Spitz 
bu bx. 

At Boston, fine Kings realize $3@4 p 
bbl. Nodheads 1.50@2, Baldwins 1.25@ 
2.25, Hubbardstons 1.25@2, Talman 
Sweets 1.50@2.50. 

At Chicago, receipts fair. Baldwins 
$1.25@2.25 p bbl, Spitz 2@2.50, Jonathan 
2.50@3.50, Spy 2@3. 

Beans. 

At New York, market in a stronger 
position. Buyers show more activity 
and prices are on the upturn. Marrows 
bring $2.70@2.80 p bu, pea beans 1.75@ 
1.80, red kidney 1.65@2.70, white 2.90 
@3, lima do. 
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Eggs. 

Advices from the middle west indi- 
cate that recent cold weather is ex- 
pected to sustain the egg market in the 
near future. Some Ia dealers say they 
iook for no liberal output of fresh eggs 
from that state until Mar 1. However, 
a general warm spell throughout the 


southwest might upset the ideas of 
those who are over-sanguine. 

At New York, market easy. Re- 
ceipts moderate, but dealers are con- 
stantly looking for increases. Fey hen- 
nery egg. .etch 30@32c p doz, westerns 
26@28c, refrigerators 18@22%éc. 

At Chicago, demand is not urgent 
and buyers are moving with caution. 
Extras realize 27c p doz, fresh 21@25c, 
refrigerators 19@20c. 

Dressed Meats. 

At New York, offerings of calves con- 
tinue moderate’ and recent advances 
were more than sustained. Prime veals 
bring 12@12%4c p lb, hogs 614%4@71lé¢, hot- 
house lambs $5@8 ea. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, advances have fea- 
tured the markets of late, particularly 
with regard to good to prime evap ap- 
ples. These realize 5%4@5l%c p Ib, 
choice 5%@6c, dried 3@4c, chops and 
skins $1@1.60 p 100 lbs, raspberries 22G 
23c p lb, huckleberries 11@12c, black- 
berries 6%4@7c, cherries 1314@1l4c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

A federation of melon growers in the 
famous Rocky Ford district of Col, has 
been formed. Members voted to reduce 
the acreage this year and also entered 
into an agreement to demand an ad- 
vance of 50c p cra for cantaloupes the 
coming season. 

The Coachella valley (Ariz) produce 
assn shipped 151 cars of cantaloupes in 
°04, nearly 20% going to Atlantic sea- 
board markets. These netted growers 
close to $1.20 p cra. Watermelon ship- 
ments were 61 cars, netting $97 p car. 
The melon acreage is to be enlarged 
in ’05. 

So far the movement of the new cit- 
rus crop of Cal slightly exceeds 3500 
cars, about 15% of the season's esti- 
mated output. Rains interfered with 
the harvest to some extent. Auction 
sales of Cal oranges at N Y averaged 
2.25@2.85 p bx. 

Cranberry shipments from Wareham, 
Mass, for the season just closed, 
reached 16,000 bbls. This is q light 
total, for the outgo in a good season 
aggregates 35,000 bbls. Railroad agents 
attribute the shrinkage to the destruc- 


tive hail storm in June cutting down 


the local crop. 

It is estimated the grape output from 
the Chautauqua and Erie — districts in 
704 totaled 7500 cars, of which nearly 
1000 cars were made into wine. The 
crop proved the largest since '00. Brock- 
ton, N Y, sent out 1462 cars. Fredonia 
520, and northeast Pa 647. The total 
value of the crop exceeded $2,000,000. 

At New York, cranberries holding 
their own, but the demand is not ex- 
tensive. Best late varieties fetch $6@ 
8.50 p bbl. Strawberries show a wide 
range, bringing 35@65c p qt. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, with some accumula- 
tion of supplies dealers fear a weaker 
tone may ensur. Prime timothy sells 
at $17 p ton, clover mixed 15@16, fine 
rye straw 22@23. 

Mill Feeds. 

Advices from leading western mill 
feed centers report a weaker market 
for mill feeds, but at the de- 
cline a spurt in buying was noted. 
Millers are said to be relying on 
weather conditions the next few weeks 
to hold up feed prices. Should there 
be an absence of cold and snow 
throughout the east, permitting cattle 
to be handled. more or less in the open, 
it is believed supplies of mill feeds will 
he sufficiently liberal to serve as a 
check to further advances. 

At New York, market remains steady. 
City bran $21.50 p ton, western spring 
20, middlings 23@24, red dog 26, cotton- 
seed meal 25, linseed oil meal 28@29. 


Onions. 

Western N E dealers say the onion 
trade is featured by more willingness 
on the part of holders to sell. Some 
still announce they will continue to 
hold for $1.25 p bu, but it is believed 
the season is now so well advanced 
that a majority will cut loose from 
now on, even if they can’t secure bet- 
ter than $1. 

The trade estimates that about 30% 
of the "04 onion crop is being held in 
Orange Co, N Y, in cold storage, part- 
ly by growers and partly by dealers. 
Stock keeping well. 

Seedsmen in the south continue to 
express confidence in the future of Fla 


as a producer of Bermuda onions. The 
total onion area on the east coast of 
Fla this season is estimated at 100 a, 
The onions should mature early in Apr, 

Reports from Bermuda say promi- 
nent dealers on the islands expect a 
larger crop than was turned out last 
year when 360,000 cra were shipped to 
the U S. The potato harvest, on the 
other hand, may run lighter as a con- 
siderable potato acreage was. given 
over to onions. 

At New York, plenty of onions on 
the market; choice steady, others easy. 
Yellows bring $2.75@3 p 150 Ibs, reds 
2.25@2.65, white onions 1.25@1.75 p bu 
cra, Havanas 1.30@1.75 p cra. 

‘Potatoes, 

Michigan potatoes are meeting with 
strong competition from Empire state 
and Me stock on the N Y¥ market. In- 
cluding freight at 63c Mich potatoes 
cost about $1.35@1.40 p bu laid down 
at N Y. The market shows a range of 
1.40@1.60, so profits are not large. 

This is the biggest potato shipping 
station in the state. Fully 5000 cars 
will be sent from this point for the sea- 
son of '04-5; possibly more. About 1-3 
of the crop has been shipped.—[Corres- 
pondent, Greenville, Mich. 

We estimate the movement of pota- 
toes from Larimer Co this season at 
1800 cars. Fortunately refrigerator 
cars are plentiful this season; some- 
thing quite unusual. Movement during 
Dec was slow and light. The average 
price on the track so far this season 
has been 37c p 100 Ibs.—[A. G., Col. 

More potatoes held here than were 
raised altogether last year. Not ls 
the crop has been moved. Buyers offer 
16@18c p bu for sound table stock com- 
pared with 23@28c six weeks ago.— 
(Correspondent, Portage Co, Wis. 

Around 50% of potato output is be- 
ing held; percentage is same as last 
year, but the ‘04 crop proved much 
heavier than '03. Shipers are securing 
white stock at 16c p bu f o b.—[M. M. 
R., Chicago Co, Minn. 

About two-thirds of the ‘04 potato 
crop still remains in this section. Hold- 
ings are fully treble those of a year 
ago. Shippers are paying 30c p bu.— 
[E. H. D., Steuben Co, N Y. 

Estimate that 60% of our potato out- 
put is still being held by growers and 
storage houses. Current quotations 
are 27c p bu compared with 28@30c six 
weeks,. ago.—[J. T. W., Allegan Co, 
Mich. 

Correspondents in Portage and Erie 
Co, O, report from 50 to 60% of the ‘04 
patato crop remains in the country. 
Shippers offer 35@38c p bu. The Erie 
Co crop showed much scab and rot. 

A review of the potato situation is 
given in another department of this 
paper. 

At New York, the market is 
loaded with stock from both east and 
west. Good westerns are quoted at 
$1.25@1.60 p 180 Ibs, Long Islands 1.75 
@2.10, Jerseys 1.35@1.50, Me 1.35@1.50 p 
bag, Bermudas 4@4.50 p bbl. 

At Boston, an abundance of fine 
northern quotations offered, selling at 
48@i0c p bu, westerns 40@44c. 

At Chicago, sellers are able to se- 
cure steady prices but no more. Sup- 
plies are ample and advices from the 
north tell of pressure to sell. Fine 
Burbanks are quoted at 35@37e p bu. 
Rurals 34@36c. Coarser kinds 26@30c. 

Poultry. 


At New York,the demand is ample to 
enable dealers to clean up offerings 
readily. Turkeys bring 17@20c p Ib d 
w, fowls 12@l4c, ducks 12@l4c, geese 
11@i2c, squabs 2@2.75 p ‘doz. Live 
*fows and chickens are stronger at 12 
@14%4c. Fine large capons sell at 18@ 
24c p lb d w, chickens 16@20c. 

At Boston, the market is firm, tur- 
keys being so high as to limit the de- 
mand. Chickens bring 14@20c p lb d w, 
fowls 13@1l5c, ducks 15@lic, geese 12@ 
l4c, capons 16@18c, turkeys 18@22c. Live 
fowls 12@12%c, roosters 8c, chickens 10 
@llic. 

At Chicago, quotations have harden- 
ed particularly on live poultry, which 
is not in over-supply. Turkeys sell at 
13@1ic p lb 1 w, fowls 11@11%c, roost- 
ers 6144c, ducks 11%@12c. Dressed tur- 
keys 15@18c, chickens 11@11%c, capons 
15@lic, ducks 12@12%c, geese 1042@1Ic. 


Vegetables. 


Kraut makers say the foolish “snake 
worm in cabbage’’ story that was 


well 





circulated by the daily press and failed 

be substantiated, has caused the 
of thousands of dollars through 
public being scared. However, 
mnsumption of kraut is now again 
yrmal. 

Offerings of Fla and La lettuce at 
northern markets the past few weeks 
have been excessive. As a result prices 

depressed and some lots were let 
ey for freight charges. Fla lettuce 

cking quality sold as low as 85c@$1 p 
» while charges were 87%4c. 

Reports from Wayne and Ontario 

sunties, N Y¥, say buyers are evincing 

ore activity in .securing cabbage. At 
rior stations they are giving $6@8 p 
ton delivered at cars. 

A big operator of Cattaraugus Co, N 
Y. writes that he fears canners in the 
Empire may be forced to give 
* prices for sugar corn than they 
i in °04, in order to encourage farm- 
plant. In some N Y counties 
kers are offering to contract ‘05 su- 
r corn acreage at prices around $14 
» ton husked, or $10 in the field. 


loss 


case 


state 
igh 


i 


\ New York, hothouse tomatoes 
tech 15@25e p Ib, mushrooms 25@50c, 
cukes $1.25@2.25 p doz, lettuce 20@35c, 
ishes $2.50@3.50 p 100 bchs, rhubarb 
0@ p doz bchs. Cress $1@2 p 100 
behs, old turnips 75@90c p bbl, new 
245, old beets $1.25@1.50, new $2.50@3 


100 behs. Squash 75c@1.25 p bbl, shal- 
$2@2.50 p 100 behs, sp.nach $1.50@3 
parsley $3@4 p 100 bchs, peas $1.25 

i4 p case, pepppers $1@1.75 p carrier, 
$2@3.50. Parsnips $1@1.25 p bbl, 


\0@75e, kohirabi $4@5 p 100 bchs, 
e-radish $4@7 p 100 Ibs, egg plants 


$1.50@3 p bx, celery 25@50c p doz, Cab- 
bag Danish red $25@30 p ton, white 


s r12, carrots, old $1@1.50 p bbl, new 
100 behs, brussels sprouts 5@10c 
et potatoes $2@3.75 p bbl. 


Wool. 


opinions are being expressed 
x factors with regard to the 
0l outlook. Some believe that heavy 
irch by U S$ buyers abroad of 
ross breds may result in stocks shows 
up fairly large and prevent a con- 
ued strengthening of domestic mar- 
However, other traders claim the 

ture cannot help but show bare sup- 


ses 


in proportion to the demand. 
ermore they say that inasmuch 
5@n0 of the '05 territorial clip of 
tl S has already been contracted 
ill result in a scramble for sup- 
s whe spring opens and shearing 
zins. Eastern buyers have started for 
z to be ready for the opening of the 


season, which occurs next month, 
in N M have reached 2l¢e p 


tracts in 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





The Butter Market. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES, 


New York Boston Chicago 
1905 ..29 @29tgc 29 @29'%4ec 29 ¢ 
1904 ..22 @22%ec 2214@23 c 20%@21 c 
1903 ..26 @27 ec 26 @27 c 24%@25%c 


During the calendar year °04 Chicago 
oleo makers turned out 21,000,000 Ibs 
of oleo, a decrease of nearly 4,000,000 Ibs 
from °03. About 7% of the output was 
colored and entered into direct compe- 


tition with cmy butter. The curtail- 
ment in the oleo output at Chicago 
since "02 is around 55%. It is reported 
that packers can pay the 10c tax on 


colored oleo and still sell the article at 
Zic p Ib with a profit. At present 
of emy, therefore, it looks like 
there might be an increased outturn of 
oleo in the near future. 

Supplies of fine fresh cmy at leading 
markets continue light. However, prices 


prices 


audvanced above the 30c mark at N Y¥ 
and became topheavy, so a slight de- 
cline was noted. Trade organs al- 
lege that storage holdings in the 
leading U S markets are only 20,- 


000,000 Ibs, compared with 35,000,000 Ibs 
a year ago. Receipts at Chicago since 
May 1 approximate 1,250,000 pkgs, prac- 
tically the same as the preceding year. 

At New York, the market continued 
to advance until buyers grew cautions 
and prices had to be shaded. Extra 
emy is quoted at 29@29%¢c p Ib, dairy 
2°6@28c, renovated 
19¢c. 

At Boston, steadiness prevails, with 
receipts none too large for the demand. 





22@23c, packing 18@ 





THE LATEST 


Extra cmy fetches 29¢ p Ib, dairy 24@ 
26c, packing 15@léc. 

Pennsylvania At Philadelphia, 
market generally quiet, cmy 32c p lb.— 
At Pittsburg, cmy prints 30c, tubs 29c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, ecmy 31%c p Ib, 
dairy 18c, packing stock 1l7c.—At Col- 
umbus, emy tubs 3lcc, prints 32c, dairy 
13@22c.—At Cleveland, cmy 30%@3lc. 

At Chicago, it is claimed that not to 
exceed 5% of the offerings of cmy grade 
as extras. The tendency of late has 
been a shade easier. Finest cmy is 
quoted at 29c p Ib, dairies 24c. 

The Cheese Market. 

Exporters are picking up a few thou- 
sand pounds of low grade cheese, in- 
cluding sour and rejected stock. Cur- 
rent prices for fine cheese, however, 
prevent any export demand for such. 
The cheese market, both east and west, 
appears in a very healthy condition. 

At New York, prices rule fully steady 


if not firm. Offerings not liberal. Fine 
t c brings 12@12%c p Ib. 
At Boston, the situation is un- 


changed, being in favor of sellers. Fine 
f' c is worth 12@12'%c p Ib. 

At Chicago, larger orders are report- 
ed, yet quotations are unchanged. 
Twins fetch 11%@12\c p lb, daisies 12% 
@12%4c. 


MARKETS 


Ohio Produce Markets, 





At Cleveland, cheese 114%@12c p Ib, 
eggs 27@28c p doz, chicks 11%@12c p lb 


1 w, fowls lic, turkeys 1§@lic, apples 
$1.25@3 p bbl, potatoes 50@55c p bu, 
onions 1.10@1.20. Wheat 1.20% p bu, 


corn 48%c, oats 35%4c, middlings 22.50 p 
ton, hay 12, straw 11.50@12.50. Steers 
4@5 p 100 Ibs 1 w, calves 6@7.50, lambs 
6.25@7.50, yearlings 4.25@6, hogs 4.70@ 
4.85. 

At Cincinnati, wheat $1.22@1.23 p bu, 
corn 45@45i%4c, oats 33%c, rye 84@85ic, 
hay 12.75@13 p ton, straw 8@8.50, bran 
17.50@18.50, middlings 19@20. Cheese 
138c p Ib, hogs 3.75@4.80 p 100 lbs 1 w, 
cattle 2@4.75, sheep 3@5.25, lambs 5@ 
7.25. 

At Columbus, wheat $1.12 p bu, corn 
50c, oats 32@33c, rye 70c, bran 20 p ton, 
flour 6.60 p bbl, hay 10@10.50 p ton, straw 
5.50. Steers 2@5 p 100 lbs 1 w, milch cows 
25@50 ea, veal calves 4@6 yp 100 Ibs, 
hogs 4@4.70, sheep 3@4, yearlings 3@4, 
spring lambs 4@6. Cheese 12c p Ib, eggs 
24e p doz, fowls 10c p Ib ! Ww; chicks 10c, 
turkeys 15c. Potatoes 35¢c p bu, onions 
90@95c, turnips 25c, apples 41.25@2 p bbl. 

At Columbus thé wheat mkt remains 
unchanged, $1.12 still being paid for 
wagon wheat. Rye advanced to 70c. 
Live stock mkt unchanged and quiet 
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hogs are shadinz off. Butter 
active with no lower prices in sight for 
the present. Strictly fresh eggs down 
to 24c owing to mild weather. Potatoes 


except 


dropping because of heavy receipts, 
now 35c. Apples are down to 1.25@2 p 
bbl. 


PENNSYLVANIA — At Ph'ladel- 
phia, wheat $1.14%4@1.15 p bu, corn 49 


@50c, oats 37%@38c, bran 21@21.50 p 
ton, hay 15@15.50, straw 20.509@21. 
Cheese 12%c p Ib, egs 25@26c p doz, 


fowls 12@12%c p Ib 1 w, chicks 12@12%c, 
Potetoes 55@5S8ec p bu, onions 1@1.05. 


At Pittsburg, cheese 12°’ @13c p Ib; 
eggs 29@30c p doz, chicks 12@13¢ p Ib 
1 w, turkeys 16@lic. Onions $1@1.10 


Y bu, potatoes 50@55ce. Cattle 5.45@5.60 
p 100 Ibs 1 ‘w, hogs 4.85@4.90, sheep 5.35@ 
6. Middlings 21@21.50 p ton, bran 20@ 
20.50, straw 12@12.50, hay 13@13.25, corn 


5h4@55c p bu, oats 364%@346%c, rye 89@ 
90c. 
——<— 
T like American <Agriculturist better 


than any other agricultural paper that 
ever came to me. I shall continue a 
subscriber as long as I own a farm. 
Any farmer who has crops to sell can- 


not afford to be without the old re- 
liable.—[W. S. Haines, Suffolk County, 
ms Ee 
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a] Cream Gathering 
From Farm Separators 


Ninety-eight per cent of the whole-milk butter factories of the world now 
use DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS in cream separation. 
years of experience has proven that their use means the greatest economy and 


ONLY GRAND PRIZE, ST. LOUIS, 1904 


best results in every way. 


What is true of the Factory separator is exactly true in relative degree 
of the Farm separator. 

The DE LAVAL “BABY” or “DAIRY” HAND separators have been 
the foundation of the new system of farm separation and cream gathering for 
central churning, not only in America but in all dairying countries. 

Their superiority to would-be competing machines is greater in this us= 
* ‘than in any other, because of the importance of running a very heavy cream, 
which keeps better and is less in bulk to transport. De Laval machines alone x 
can produce such a cream, with anywhere near clean separation, especially 
at cool temperatures. 

The Beatrice Creamery Co. of Lincoln, Neb., the leading and biggest 
cream gathering concern in the world, has more than TEN THOUSAND 
* De Laval machines among its patrons, who cover half a great state. 





The difference is in size alone. 


Twenty-five 


Sev- 


eral others have almost as many, and there are over a thousand constantly x 


extending their patronage and the sale of De Laval machines. 
Every concern of this kind uses and sells De Laval machines with but a 





very few exceptions more interested in the temporary profit out of “cheap” 
separators than the substantial building of a prosperous industry for cream- 
- ery and patrons alike 









a1 The De Laval Separator Co. |F 
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New way to smoke meat in a few hours with 

KRAUSER’S LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 
) - Aw © smoke house needed. jend 
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The Story of a 


Railroad Camp. 
By Cy Warman. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS, 

John McCall, a wholesale grocer of 
Pueblo, established a store at Cieora, a 
boom town. the end of the railroad then 
pushing west. There he fell victim to the 
loose ways of the camp, Finally he sent 
for his wife and daughter, the latter 
strikingly handsome. Some time previous 
she had met at the governor’s ball and 
become interested in a young man, whom 
she had lost track of. At Cleora the 
most important person was the railroad 
agent, Emil Duval, of whom nothing was 
known. The conductor of the train to 
Cleora proves to be the man of Mildred 
McCall’s dreams. Mrs McCall regards 
him coldly. At Cleora conditions are far 
from pleasant for Mildred and _ her 
mother. McCall invests every cent he 
has in land which it is proposed to sell 
to the railroad company for shops and 
roundhouses at an exorbitant price, Du- 
val being in on the deal. Duval leaves 
no stone unturned to get Rodyear into 
trouble and in disgrace with Mildred. 
Rodyear declares his love. Duval threat- 
ens ruin for the McCall family if his suit 
fs not accepted. 

SHAPTER V. 

Out over the valley and up through 
the winding canons crept the twin 
threads of steel ever turning and twist- 
ing to find a way through the rocky 
rifts in the hills. At the close of each 
succeeding day the various companies 
of track builders, which had made up 
the vast array of money spenders at 
Cleora, spread their blankets a little 
farther from the metropolis of the 
mountains. The limit had been restor- 
ed at the Blue Light, the Dodge City 
had discharged half its working force, 
while at many of the gambling halls 
the ante had been reduced from a dol- 
lar to 25 cents. <A large force of bridge 
carpenters had gone from Cleora to a 
point near the front, and the silence 
caused by the hush of their hammers 
hung heavily over the little vale. The 
editor of the Chronicle, with charac- 
teristic tenacity, continued to boom the 
town. He wrote lengthy interviews 
with the Indian cigar sign in front of 
Mulvaney’s store and told wonderful 
stories of the winnings of gamblers long 
gone away. All this he did with appar- 
ent cheerfulness; with the death rattle 
in Cleora’s throat and a burning thirst 
in his own; with an empty till and a 
meal ticket that was all full of holes. 
War away the fame of Cleora was still 
increasing, such is the far away in- 
fluence of a live paper; but there at 
home folks knew better. Gamblers, 
miners, ministers and others in quest of 
2. more fruitful field, packed their grips 
by candlelight and in the early morn- 
ing stole away to the front. Men stood 
in little groups in the narrow dusty 
street, whittled, and talked of other 
towns. Eastern capitalists came in on 
the afternoon train and left in the 
morning, either for home, or to go 
farther into the hills. 

Such were the scenes and conditions 
at Cleora at the beginning of October, 
when the oak leaves were red, the 
peaks white, and ribbons of aspen be- 
girt the mountains with girdles of 
gold. 

Rodyear saw Mildred often, now, and 
the little fire of love that had been 
kindled down by the river that morn- 
ing, grew brighter and brighter every 
day. He was happy hawing her love, 
and knowing it without being told; and 
she was happy in his. 

THE LONE WOMAN, 


One cool morning, near the end of 
October, when the first snow of the 
season hung upon the hills, a little 
gaunt, thin-faced Woman appeared 
upon the platform where Rodyear was 
taking the numbers and initials of the 
ears in his train, and at once attract- 
ed his attention. She had a weary 
look, a worn sealskin, a heap of mid- 
night hair and great big black eyes, 
deep and sad, into which one might 
look a lifetime and never see bottom. 
When the conductor had closed his 
train book she went to him and began 
to pour out her tale of woe. She show- 
ed a telegram, dated Chicago, which 
told, briefly, how her husband, a pas- 
senger conductor on the Wabash, had 
been caught between the bumpers and 
nearly killed. Her story was one that 
might have melted the heart of a 
Navajo or a Parisian policeman, and so, 
when Rodyear’s eyes sought hers and 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


she saw the moisture in them, she 
blushed, and tears came to her eyes, 
also. Surely this was no adventuress, 
for wicked women may not blush and 
weep when they will, and this woman 
had done both—a blush all unexpected 
and tears she could not stay. 

When asked how she happened to be 
away out in the wild west all alone, she 
explained that they had invested all 
their earnings for the past three years 
in a mining claim at Aspen, but, hav- 
ing become uneasy, they decided, as it 
was impossible for her husband to get 
a leave of absence, that she should 
visit Colorado and try and dearn some- 
thing about the mine, into which they 
had dropped all their savings. Here 
she had learned, to her sorrow, that 
the mine was only an old abandoned 
prospect hole, with not a trace of sil- 
ver in it. And now came the sad news 
from home—sadder than the news she 
was taking back with her—and, as if 
this were not enough, a thief had en- 
tered her room at the hotel the night 
before and taken her railway ticket, 
which read through from Aspen to 
Denver, and all her money, except a 
few dollars in silver, which was in her 
sealskin sack. 

Long before she had finished her nar- 
rative, Rodyear had decided that she 
should go on to Denver, even if he had 
to pay her fare; that she should ride, 
if he had to walk the balance of his 
days. 

It happened, upon this’ eventful 
morning, that Duval had sent for Mc- 
Call to talk over their real estate 


that it Hes within my power to bring 
about either result.” 

“T am glad to learn that,” said Mc- 
Call, ‘for I’m not quite sure, since you 
seem to have so little to say on the 
subject of late.” 

Duval looked his companion steadily 
in the face, with a devilish light in 
his small, round eyes as he continued, 
“T have a scheme which means more 
than money to me—more than life.” 

“Well,” said McCall, growing pale, as 
the purpose of the interview began to 
dawn upon him. 

“You have it in your power to help 
me. Will you do it?” 

“What is your scheme?” 

“IT want to marry Mildred!” 

“And what have I to do with that?” 
asked McCall excitedly. 

“That you shall advise her—command 
her if necessary—to marry me. Say to 
her that it means success or failure, 
happiness or misery, honor or disgrace 
—I was about to say; life or death to 
you.” 

As Duval said this he rose and leaned 
over the flat-topped desk that stood be- 
tween them, and almost hissed the last 
three words, 

It seemed to McCall that he had 
never seen a human being so like a 
snake, and he involuntarily shrank 
back as Duval crept across the desk 
toward him. It was some time before 
he could speak, then he asked, “And 
what if I refuse?’ 

“Refuse?” hissed the agent, starting 
toward the other and grasping the six- 
shooter, which, like the coward that he 














A MEMORY OF 


scheme, a thing which he had not done 
for months, and now, as Rodyear lis- 
tened to the sad story of Mrs Hoyer, 
Duval called McCall to the window to 
witness what he called a “quiet little 
flirtation.” 

“Only a passenger inquiring her 
way,” said McCall, not relishing the 
position in which he had found his 
prospective son-in-law. 

“Don’t you believe it,” said the agent, 
“trust a handsome conductor for find- 
ing out all the gay and pretty women, 
especially a sly duck like Rodyear—the 
sort of a fellow who can keep a wife 
at one end of the run, a mistress at the 
other, and a flirting acquaintance at 
every station along the line, and never 
cross his wires, run by his orders, or 
get mixed in his dates.” 

“I’m sure it’s no funeral of mine,” 
said McCall, growing warmer all the 
while. 

“Nor mine,” said Duval. “Only you 
appear to think the fellow so infernally 
innocent that it makes me tired. Now 
I'll go you the drinks that he puts her 
into the sleeper, and that she has no 
railway or Pullman ticket.” 

Duval, who had been watching the 
face of his companion, and had de- 
cided to say no more for the moment, 
generously proposed that they walk 
over to the lodge and get something. 

DUVAL’S SCHEME, 

When they had quenched, and Duval 
had paid, quenched again, and McCall 
had paid, the agent led the way back 
to his private office. When they were 
alone Duval locked the door, put the 
key in his pocket, and turning to Mc- 
Call said: ‘‘Now, we are alone, and I 
am going to be frank with you. The 
success or failure of our scheme means 
a great deal to you, does it not?” 

“It does.” 

“Very well; I shall begin by saying 


SUMMER DAYS 


was, he always kept loaded upon his 
desk. 

“Yes, refuse,” McCall repeated. Du- 
val stared at him for a few seconds, 
then suddenly shrugging his shoulders, 
arose and walked to the window, tak- 
ing care to keep the gun in his posses- 
sion, 

A TRAP IS SPRUNG, 

When McCall left the agent alone in 
his office, that busy individual went 
down to the telegraph office, as was 
his wont, to relieve the day operator, 
who now went to his luncheon. Taking 
the key, he began calling “C R S—C R 
S,” and when Colorado Springs an- 
swered, he sent an unsigned message to 
the treasurer’s office, asking that a 
detective, unknown to trainmen, he 
placed upon No 2 at Pueblo to shadow 
a little, dark, thin-faced woman with a 
worn sealskin, and incidentally to 
check up the conductor’s through pas- 
sengers. This, of course was done; for 
it is one of the unpleasant duties of 
the treasury department of some rail- 
roads to see that none of the dollars 
tossed up to the conductors are allowed 
to lodge on the bell-rope, or in any 
other way lose the straight and narrow 
trail that leads to the coffers of the 
company. 

Rodyear, secure in the belief that he 
was doing his duty under the circum- 
stances, at least a Christian and 
humane act, took no notice of the pas- 
sengers who entered his train after 
dinner. In fact, if he had known him- 
self guilty of a wrong, and had been on 
his guard he would have' felt perfectly 
secure, for the only passenger that 
came into the train at Pueblo was a 
sweet, innocent, smooth-faced gentle- 
man, dressed in black, wearing a high- 
church collar and smoked glasses, and 
traveling on a half-fare preacher’s per- 
mit, 


He carried, but did not read, a copy 
of the Boston Christian Register, the 
very sight of which was restful and re. 
freshing to the eyes of the conductor, 
This gentleman had occupied a seat 
directly opposite that of Mrs Hoyer, 
but had taken no notice of her, so far 
as could be seen through the smoked 
glasses. But when the ministerial gen- 
tleman had turned in his report, which 
Was supplemented by a report from the 
agent at Cleora, to the effect that the 
strange lady was unknown at the end 
of the track, but that she had stopped 
at the same hotel at which the conduc- 
tor lived; that he had paid her bill and 
carried her away without providing her 
with the proper transportation, there 
Was no good reason why he should not 
be dismissed without a hearing, and 
it was so ordered. 

In the absence of the general superin- 
tendent, whose protege Rodyear was, 
the trainmaster refused to discharge 
him. 

Duval now caused the employes to 
wait upon the trainmaster and demand 
the dismissal of the “‘graveyard defaul- 
ter.”” The request was in the nature of 
an ultimatum, and gave the manage- 
ment but 24 hours to choose between 
the enforcement of a well known rule 
or a strike. 

Rodyear, hearing of the situation, 
went boldly to his friend with a written, 
resignation, and determined to go at 
once to the hills, notwithstanding the 
winter was close at hand. He would 
stop at Cleora of course, and see his 
sweetheart, but on his arrival at the 
end of the track he was sorely disap- 
pointed to learn that Mildred and her 
mother had gone east on a month's 
visit to friends. There had been a 
scene at the McCall cottage when the 
whole matter of Rodyear’s disgrace 
had been laid bare before the young 
lady. Some hard words had passed be- 
tween her and her father, and, al- 
though she refused to believe all that 
was charged, she felt that in some way 
he had wronged her. 

Rodyear asked Mr McCall for Mil- 
dred’s address, but her father refused, 
bluntly, to give it, even offering the 
Suggestion that she would not care to 
hear from her former friend, after all 
that had passed. 

Rodyear was greatly grieved at this, 
but he could scarcely blame her, and 
so went away. 

{To Be Continued.] 
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Love. 
J. A. EDGERTON. 
hangs the starry hosts in space. 
binds in one the human race. 
is of God the seal and sign. 
of life the law divine. 
the jewel without price, 
the key of Paradise, 
It is the kindly light that leads 
Men onward unto noble deeds. 
It is the purifying fire 
That frees the mind from low desire. 
It makes the whole world beauteous 
; seem. 
It opes the inner realm of dream. 


A guardian angel, it attends 

On parents, children, lovers, friends. 
It links the atoms and it runs 

With magic force through all the suns. 
The earth beneath, the heavens above 
Obey the gentle rule of love. 


<< 
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Wireless from Canada—I am an 


amateur electrician, and find it a very 
instructive and pleasant study. I do 
considerable experimenting along sev- 
eral lines, especially with wireless 
telegraphy, and so far have had con- 
siderable success, having sent a mes- 
sage successfully over a distance of 
about one hundred feet through two 
walls without wires. I would like to 
hear of some of the experiments of 
other young electricians. I am 19 and 
have spent one year at construction 
work in Detroit, Mich. Perhaps I will 
send a more detailed description of 
some of my wireless work in the 
future.—[E. F. B., Ontario. 





Clara: “You don’t mean to say you 
have been out skating all the after- 
noon! I should think you’d be awfully 
tired; I suppose there was no place 
where you could sit down.” 

Kate: “Oh, yes, there were places all 
over the pond; I used them all, I 
guess.” ‘ 
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OOK up at the miracle of the 
|b falling snow',—the air a dizzy 
maze of whirling, eddying 
flakes, notselessly transforming the 
orld, the exquisite crystals drop- 
ping in ditch and gutter, and 
disguising tn the same suii of 
spotless livery all objects upon 
which they fall.—Burroughs. 























Migrating and Hibernating Butterflies. 


ALBERTA FIELD. 





“Some fiy light as a laugh of glee, 

Some fly soft as a long, low sigh; 

All to the heaven where each would 

be—fly.”’ —Swinburne. 

We marvel greatly at the migratory 

flight of the birds who, every year, un- 

dertake the long, long journey from 
th to south and from south to north, 


but more wonderful still is the migra- 
tion of the butterflies whose frail bodies 
nd delicate wings seem so little fitted 
to overcome the fatigue and danger of 





MONARCH BUTTERFLY. 


i prolonged flight. Many butterflies die 
at tl nd of summer, but a few spe- 
cies of these flower-like insects flit to 
warmer climes to pass the winter. But 


who leads these processions of winged 
vanity? What is the force that urges 


them to journey to unfamiliar and un- 
known | Is 
We cannot apply Edwin Arnold's 
ch bird’s compass his small red 
heart” . 


thes frail children of the air” for 
in reality the butterfly does not pos- 
s a heart, only a segmented tube in 
which a white blood circulates. I am 
ned to think these insects are 
in their flight by lake, river and 
( 1 boundaries. The first migratory 
host that I ever encountered was along 
south shore of Lake Erie, where 
bushes and fence rails were 
ly ablaze with myriads of handsome 
M irch or milkweed butterflies, who 
resting and feeding as_ they 
raveled south. 
W. J. Holland, the butterfly man of 
the United States, says that he has 
hn stunted trees on the New Jersey 


the lo 





MOURNING-CLOAK AT A CATKIN. 


coast in October, so completely covered 
With clinging masses of milkweed but- 
terfliles as to present the appearance 
of trees in full leaf. In September, 1901, 
I saw a cloud of these migrators near 
the head of Lake Erie. A strong south 
Wind had blown them out over thé 
water and they fluttered helplessly into 
the deck of the steamer, sadly adrift 
and completely out of their reckoning. 
Hundreds must have perished in the 
rough waters and for the past three 
Seasons this particular variety has been 
Scarce throughout this section. At the 
time referred to, however, we carried 2 
number of these pretty creatures as 
Stowaways as far as Detroit river, 
where they left the ship and, I hope, 


THE WHOLE 


discovered some of their scattered com- 
pany and fluttered with them to a 
land of flowers and sunshine. 

The same gale also blew aboard a 
number of sulphur butterflies, another 
species who migrate, and as they flit- 
ted about the deck, I could think of 
nothing but living flowers torn from 
the parent stem and tossed carelessly 
into the angry gray waters. These lit- 
tle yellow fellows are great travelers, 
and are sometimes seen in such swarms 
as to resemble a heavy cloud, and while 
passing the air is fairly golden with 
reflections from their wings. One writer 
tells us of a regiment of white butter- 
flles which he encountered in Ceylon 
that extended nine méles, and a migra- 
tion of “Painted Ladies” (the thistle 
butterfly) in Switzerland, which lasted 
two hours and the stream was ten or 
15 feet in width. 

BULTERFLIES THAT HIBERNATE. 

Though many of our butterflies are 
inveterate “‘gad-abouts,”’ there are oth- 
ers who are quite content to remain at 
home the year through. Among these 
is the velvety Mourning-cloak, whose 
rich brown wings are bordered with a 
band of tan color, dotted with blue, 
and who is as full of the promises of 
spring as is the call of the robust robin 
or cheery-up note of the blue bird. All 
winter long the Mourning-cloaks hang 
up in some sheltered nook or are tucked 
away behind bits of loose bark. The 
undersides of their wings are such a 
careful blending of various wood col- 
ors, it is almost impossible to find 
them, even in a 
On a sunny day in March, I 
came across three of these hardy 
fellows with wings widespread and 
drinking eagerly from some _ wells 
drilled on the south side of a big maple 
by some provident sap suckers. So 
intent on their cups were these hungry 
chaps they did not discover my prox- 
imity until I accidentally snapped a 
twig which so startled them that all 
three pairsof wings came together with 
such force that I almost fancied I 
heard a miniature bang. With closed 
wings they so resembled a bit of ragged 
bark one could pass very close without 
ever seeing them, a protective feature 
of which they seemed perfectly cogni- 
zant. 

Some of the Graptas or Angel-wings 
also hibernate as butterflies. With the 
first breath of spring they unfoid their 
tortoise shell wings and flit forth to 
sip a delayed meal at the sugar camps 
willow or alder hostelry. On the under- 
side of their wings they show the same 
dead-leaf coloration which deceives 
even a keen-eyed bird in search of a 
dinner. I have watched one alight and 
swing head downward, and so closely 
did its folded wings resemble the de- 
caying leaves about it I should never 
have discovered the small chap if I had 
not been a witness to his protective 
performance. e 








strong light. . 








LARKIN 


FACTORY-TO-FAMILY DEALING 


Saves Money 


HOMES FURNISHED 
FREE 


UY $10 worth of Larkin Laundry and 
Toilet Soaps, Toilet Articles, Flavoring 
Extracts and other daily Household Neces- 
sities and receive free, a $10 Premium —the 
middlemen’s saved profits. People every- 
where praise the Larkin Products and Pre- 
miums. Get acquainted with the Larkin 
Idea—it benefits thousands. 


$20.00 Retail Value for $10.00 


Write for Premium List No. 58 
Contains cometete information and nearly 700 


— 
Beran, TF serKitt CoO. buffalo, w.¥. 
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boys are 


And not only a few cents 
here and there, but as much 
money as you are willing to 
work for. Thousands of other 
making as 
spending money as they want 


SELLING 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING 


Some of them make as much as 
$15 a week. 
you shouldn’t be able to get 

your share. Just send fot our 

handsome booklet,“* Boys Who 
Make Money,” and you'll find ;hat 
it’s easy after all. We'll send along 
with the booklet the complete outfit for 
starting in business, and ten copies of 
THE Post free. You sell these for 5c each 
and that provides all the money you need 
for buying further supplies. Now don’t put 
this off for “some time or other,” but write 
us to-day, and by next week you'll have 
money in your pocket. To boys who sell 
a certain number of copies we give, among 
other prizes, watches, sweaters, etc., free. 


$250 in Extra Cash Prizes 


each month to boys who do good work, 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
1119 Arch St., Philadelphia 
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&DUCATOR 


“LET THB CHILD’S FEET GROW AS 
THEY SHOULD.” 

Box, and Patent Calf and K: 
Infants’,& to 8,$1.50 Misses’, 114 to 2, $2.00 
Child's, 8$te11, 1.75 Girls’, 2bto6, 2.50 

Add 2 cents for delivery. 
Oak Soles sewed with new Richardson Short 
i and strength 


Take no imitation. 
Educator Rubbers 
fit Educator Shoes. 
RICE & HUTCHINS 
SHOEMAKERS 
8 Hien StT., Boston 





English Traveler wishes to represent good Amert- 

ean firm. Implements or other farming specialty. First- 
connection established England and Scotland. 

Apply “Stirling,” 2 Arkies Road, Liverpool, England 








CURED TO STAY CURED. 
Attacks stopped permanently. Cause removed. Breath- 
ing organs and nervous system restored. Symptoma never 
return. No medicines needed afterwards. 21 years of 
success treating Asthma and Hay Fever. 55,000 patiente. 
Book J. Free. Very interesting. 

Write P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


F R U § HARVESTING 


STORING 
MARKETING 
sy ¥, A. WAUGH. A Practical Guide to the 


Picking, Storing, Shipping, and Marketing of Fruit. 
While there are many books on the growing of 
fruit, this is the first one on the equally important 
work of handling and selling it. The principal sub- 
jects covered are the fruit market, fruit picking, 
sorting and packing, the fruit storage, evaporating, 
canning. statistics of the fruit trade, fruit packags 
laws, commission dealers and dealing, etc, ete. The 
important subjects of the fruit package and cold 
storage “re especially well and comprehensively 
treated. No progressive fruit grower, whether rais- 
ing fruit on a large or a small scale, can afford 
to be without this most valuable book, Illustrated, 
5x7 inches. 250 pages. Cloth. Price postpaid..$1.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


62 S.afayette Place. New York, N. Y. 
: Marquette Building, Chicago, TIL 














JAYNE’S . EXPECTORANT 


CURES THE WORST COLDS. 


For 73 years the Standard Cough Remedy. 
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Worry Goes 
To The Stomach 


i04 


Tears down the little Telegraph 
Lines that Operate and control 
the Digestive Processes. 


How To Repair These Tele- 
graph Lines. 


I will gladly give any Stomach Sufferer a 
Full Dollar’s Worth of my Remedy 
Free to Try. 


I ask no deposit—no reference—no security. There 
is nothing to risk—nothing to pay, either now or 
later. Any stomach sufferer who does not know 
my remedy may have a full dollar’s worth free if he 
merely writes and asks, 

I willingly make this liberal offer because Dr, 
Shoop’s Restorative is not an ordinary siomach 
remedy. It does not, indeed, treat the stomach it- 
self. Jt goes beyond—it treats the nerves that con- 
trol and operate the stomach, The nerves that 
wear out and break down, and CAUSE stomach 
trouble. For stomach trouble is really only a 
symptom that there is serious nerve trouble inside. 
That is why ordinary remedies fail, That is why 
my remedy succeeds. That is why I can afford tu 
make this offer. 

Yet do not misunderstand me when I say 
‘‘nerves.’” I do not mean the nerves you ordinarily 
think about. I mean the automatic stomach nerves 
ever Which your mind has no control. I have not 
the space here to explain to you how the nerves 
control the stomach, or how they may be vitalizea 
and restored. When you write I will send you a 
book which will make these points clear. But this 
much is certain—ailing nerves cause all forms of 
stomach trouble—indigestion, belching, heartburn, 
insomnia, nervousness, dyspepsia. No stomach med- 
icine will sure these ailments. Only nerve treat- 
ment will do that. No other remedy than Dr, 
Shoop’s Restorative even claims to reach these 
nerves. 

What ails the stomach nerves? Worry, probably. 
Mental anguish destroys their tiny fibers and tears 
down the telegraph lines without which the stom- 
ach has no more self control than a sponge. Over- 
work will do it, Irregular habits will do it. Over- 
eating will do it. Dissipation will do it, But the 
effect is the same—stomach failure. 

No matter how these nerves became impaired—I 
know a way to rebuild their strength—to restore 
their vigor, It is a remedy which took thirty 
years of my life to perfect—a remedy which is now 
known in more than fifty thousand communities— 
i. more than a million homes—as Dr. Shoop’s Re- 
storative. 

If you have stomach trouble and have never tried 
my remedy, merely write and ask. I will send you 
un order on your druggist which he will accept as 
gladly as he would accept a dollar. He will hand 
you from his shelves a standard sized bottle of 
my prescription, and he will send the bill to me, 
This offer is made only to strangers to my remedy. 
Those who have once used the Restorative do not 
need this evidence. There are no conditions—no re- 
quirement. It is open and frank and fair. It is 
the supreme test of my limitless belief. All that 
{ ask you to do is to write—write to-day. 


For a free order for 
a full dollar bottle you 
must address Dr. Shoop, 
Box 1512, Racine, Wis. 
State which book you 
want, 

Mild cases 
For sale at 


Dr. Shoop’s 


Restorative 


) HOMESTEAD 
(VY FARM SHOES 


Made to stand the hard rubs the farmer 
gives his shoes. Specially selected hard 
wear leather. Soles, double fastened by 
stitching and brass screws. Sent express 
paid to any part of the Union for $2.25. 

Made by Rice & Hutchins, makers of good 
shoes for over a third of a century. 

Send for free catalogues of Old Homestead, 
Waterking Shedwater, Hard Knocks Shoes, 
—cach best for the purpose intended. 

AWARDED GRAND PRIZE 
at St. Louis Exposition 
RICE & HUTCHINS, 8 High St., Bost 


Trook 1 on Dyspepsia, 
Tiook 2 on the Heart, 
took 3 on the Kidneys. 
for Women, 
5 for Men. 

Bock 6 on Rheumatism. 
are often cured by a single bottle. 
forty thousand drug stores, 


3 
Book 4 
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Book 








See OUR GUARANTEE of- 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 








OUR YOUNG FOLKS 








Ode to a River. 


HAZEL RAYBOLD, 15 YEARS OLD. 
Dear river, with thy banks of green 
From which the willows like to: lean 
O’er thy fair waters, I do not see 
How I can bear to part with thee. 

I love thy rocks where I have spent 
Full many an hour in sweet content, 
Quite satisfied if from my nook 
Among the rocks I could but look 

On thy strong current rushing fast 
Or gently, smoothly gliding past. 

I love thy shadows deep and wide, 
Thy meadows stretching on each side. 
Oh, if I cannot stay with thee 

I would that thou couldst go with me! 


Here Is a Dog Worth While. 


L. E. HUDSON, 


F. R. Clark of Illinois owns a dog 
which for intelligence and almost hu- 
man understanding has few equals. 
This is a Russian shepherd, whose an- 
tecedents are past finding out, as his 


present owner bought him of a disap- 
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PERFECTION AND GAME CHICKENS, 


Klondyke' adventurer. Mr 
good judge of dogs was 
with the intelligent 
color of this dog. 
small ears, which 
and are. tipped 


pointed 
Clark being a 
struck at sight 
expression and odd 
The dog has very 
incline to his neck, 
with long, silky hairs. The other part 
of his body is covered with a thick 
wool, like fur of a maltese and white 
color. 

Perfection, for that 
forms many cute and useful tricks at 
command from his master, who assures 
me that it is the result of understand- 


is his name, per- 


| ing and intelligence rather than of long 


and tedious training. The birds, shown 
in the accompanying illustration, are 
game chickens, which never saw the 
dog until they met in the gallery, In- 
deed, this is the first time the feat 
was attempted. 

Perfection’s owner, being a poultry 
raiser and butcher, finds this canine a 
very handy and useful assistant about 
his daily work. I will give a few of 
the things the dog will do, it would be 
impossible to give them all, as he will 
do almost anything commanded. He 
will cut out a sheep or cow from a 
bunch and never loose track of the one 
pointed out. If a chicken gets out, he 





ALLEN’S Best Cough Medicine 


LUNG 
BALSAM Safe, Sure, Prompt 














will capture the runaway and return it 
unharmed to his master. Woe to the 
chicken thief, who invades the premi- 
ses day or night, for Perfection is a 
faithful watch dog. He will stand on 
three legs and hold the other leg in his 
mouth and change legs at command. 
He will imitate a cow thrusting her 
horns in the earth, will pose asa 
statute in any position desired. will 
push a baby carriage with his paws, or 
pull it with his teeth, climb a ladder 
up or down, and stop on any round 
ordered, play leap frog and other games 
with children, jump a stick or hold one 
for you to jump. 

Knows the value of a pocketbook, and 
you cannot lose one when he is with 
you. He will lead a horse to water, 
or to be hitched up and will pick up 
a whip or article dropped from wagon 
and return same to owner. Who will 
dare to claim that instinct, not reason- 
ing intelligence governs this dog? 

Seba A ae 


Our Baby. 


M. B. RAMSEY. 


You dis ought to see the baby ‘at the 
angels bringed to us! 
Dis las’ week they bringed it down 
for us to keep. 
It aint pretty, not a weenty bit, an’ it 
won't play wif me, 
An’ it dis lays on the bed all day an’ 
sleep. 


An’ its face is dis the reddest,—an’ it 
aint got any hair 

On its head, an’ it can’t say a single 
word; 

Don’t know not a fing, I guess, but only 

dis knows how to cry, 

‘en it makes the awrf'lest 

you ever heard. 


An’ noise 


Nurse dis feeds it wif a teaspoon, ’cause 
its tooofs is all pulled out,— 
Else God had too much to do to make 
it some; 
But I fink they better left it 
heaven where it was, 
An’ not bringed it down to us till it 
was done. 


up in 


I dis don’t quite fink my mamma loves 
it much lets on,— 
W’y she ac’s she feels dis so 
awful glad! 
But it comed to us from heaven,—was 
a present, mumma said,— 
So I guess we'll keep it, else God 
might feel bad. 
oe 


A Musician and Reader—Hello! 
Will you welcome a new cousin in your 
circle? I have been silent a long time 
but could be silent no longer. While 
talking about city cousins, just let me 
speak a word. I live one mile from 
town and have city-friends, so I, for 
one, like city. folks.. Country is a beau- 
tiful place, indeed, but+I: enjoy town. 
Why not send pictures to our Table? -I 
have been attending school in our home 
town this winter. How *many like 
music and books? I just love to read 
love stories and history and war stor- 
ies. Among my favorite books are 
The Leopard’s Spots,. The Crisis, 
Thorns and Orange Blossoms and Lady 
Hutton’s Ward. How many play 
stringed instruments? I can play the 
violin and piano.—[Lillian, Missouri. 


as she 
like 





Rover Chose His Home—!I am nine 
years old and live on a farm in Chau- 
tauqua county. I have two brothers 
and two sisters. I love birds and flow- 
ers, and hope every boy and girl will 
help to protect the birds. One year 
ago last September I awoke and found 
a large Shepherd dog lying on the ve- 
randa. He seemed like a stranger to 
us, SO mamma told my oldest brother 
and I to take the dog out in the road 
and tell him to go home, because we 
did not want him. " We obeyed, and 
when we said go home, he started 
right for the house as fast as he could 
run. We told mamma and she laughed 


and said we would keep him until we 
found his owner. Rover is his name, 
He is so-kind and noble that-the whole 
family made friends with him, even 
mamma.—[ Russell Woodard, New 
York. 


Her Ambition Is Good—I am 13 


years old and live on a farm. My 
father has 16 head of cattle and 285 
hens. I have three sisters. We have 
fine times in winter sliding down hill 
and skating. I think it is great sport 
to skate. I like to go to school very 
much. I want to go to high school in 
the fall.—[Nutmeg State Girl. 


Marjorie’s Goat Churns—I am nine 
years old and have a little sister 
named Rubie. She is six years old, 
We live on a farm of 170 acres and my 
papa owns another of 110 acres. We 
have 13 Jersey cows, two yoke of oxen, 
four horses and one goat. Her name 
is Nellie and she does our churning 


‘for us.—[Marjorie Ross, West Virginia. 


A flower that will not fade or lose 
its perfume is reported from the gar- 
dens of Luther Burbank, the plant 
wizard. He calls it the Australian 
star flower. Mr Burbank describes the 
plant as a “unique and beautiful plant 
which grows readily from seed in any 
ordinary garden soil, preferring rather 
sandy loam. It blooms early in the 
season and continues to bloom for a 
long time.” The fragrant flowers are 
of a crimson shade, sometimes ap- 
proaching ‘white. Mr Burbank has a 
cluster of these blossoms in his library 
which have remained there unchanged 
for a year. These real flowers bid fair 
to work a revolution in millinery, as 
they are far more pleasing than arti- 
ficial blossoms. 


Doing Her Little at Home—Since 
severe weather began I have been feed- 
ing birds as is my usual custom. I put 
out fine grains, or rather dry mixed 
mash and crumbs around the door and 
have cleared places in the snow in the 
field by the barn, where I have scat- 
tered hayseed. Should be glad to pur- 
sue the work more extensively, but my 
time is rather limited, as well as 
strength. Accordingly, I have to leave 
the more extended work in woods and 
fields to stronger hands, and do my lit- 
tle at home.—[Anna A. Gardner, Wash- 
ington County, R I. 





OUR YOUNG SPORTSMAN. 


A Wonderful Book. 


American Agriculturist Year 
Book and Farmer’s Almanac for 1905 
is truly a most wonderful book. Con- 
taining tables and text treating every 
phase of agricultural work it stands 
alone as the most complete and com- 
prehensive farmers’ Almanac publish- 
ed. It fully covers all the important 
questions of the day, giving complete 
returns of the late election, and also 
statistics relative to state and federal 
government. Special articles on topics 
of vital interest are in abundance, and 
there is much other matter of interest 
to every member of the family. Do not 
fail to read the terms on which it is 
given. An announcement of the books 
appears on another page of this paper. 


The 








Small Window Gardens. 


Nearly every farmer’s wife can have 
house plants provided the house is 
heated with a furnace ‘or baseburner, 
which prevents the temperature from 
going to anything like near the freez- 
ing peint. Of course where fires are 
allowed to go out during the night 
there is no use attempting to grow 
plants. However. many of the farm- 
now have furnaces and most of 
them have big baseburning stoves 
which never go out from the beg'n- 
ning of winter until spring comes. 

A bay window with a south exposur2 
is the best, and the next best is an east 
window. In both cases a goodly amount 
of sun can be obtained and more light 
than from any cther side of the house. 
The west window is very satisfactory, 
except that on bright days there is apt 
to be too much heat. This can be cor- 
rected by proper shading. Foliage 
plants, such as ferns, palms, ficus and 
lycopodiums do quite well in a north 
exposure, as they do not require much 
light. 

Each farmer’s wife must decide for 
herself how many plants she is to keep 
and just how she is to arrange them. 
Frequently shelves can be put in a bay 
window for supporting the pots, but as 
this brings the plants too near th 
giass, the best plan is to have a seri:s 
cf shelves arranged on a stand, whit 
can be moved back and forth as neces- 
sity demands. Do not attempt to have 
too many plants. In the first place they 
require too much care and in the sec- 
ond place are not nearly so apt to re- 
main healthy. 

Plants in a living room require plen- 
ty of fresh air, but as this is also es- 
sential for the family, it should be no 
drawback. Some arrangement must be 
male for having good circulation of air 
and supplying moisture, as the air of 
the living room is frequently too dry 
fer plants. The moisture can be sup- 
rl'ed by keeping a vessel of water on 
the stove and by giving the plant a 
doily bath by dipping in a tub of luke- 





ers 


warm water. This not only supplies 
moisture, but removes the dust and al- 
iows the plant to do the proper amount 
of breathing. Most plants will die in 
a dry atmosphere, while very few house 
plants refuse to do well where the air 
is full of moisture. This explains the 
fact that there is very little difficulty 
in growing plants in the kitchen, while 
in the living room there is more or less 
trouble. 

Turn the plants at least twice a week 
so that they will develop symmetrical- 
ly. If this is not done they will grow 
to one side. Give all the light possible 
during the winter. Allow the curtains 
to be drawn; the plants will be suffi- 
cient ornamentation for any window. 

, HANDLING CUTTINGS. 

When the window garden is once 
started, additional plants may be se- 
cured by cuttings. That is, cut 
branches with one or two buds and in- 
sert the lower end in good garden soil 
or moist sand. In a few days roots will 
start out and you will soon have a well 
developed plant, when it is ready for 
resetting. A plant should be fairly well 
matured before cutting. That is, if 
when bent between the fingers it seems 
inclined to break but does not, it is in 
a condition for cutting. Every plant 
has its 1 peculiarities and a little ex- 
perience will teach the. beginner whet 
he should do his cutting. 

The dish or box containing the cut- 
tings should be placed in a sunny win- 
dow and kept moist at all times. Most 
cuttings will start roots within a week 
at any rate, but they should be kept in 
the sand a little longer, usually two 
weeks. When the cuttings begin to put 
forth leaves, then they are in condition 
to be transplanted to pots. 

Some plants, such as' chrysanthe- 
mums, grow by division of roots, and 
this method is preferred to cutting. 
Geraniums propagate very easily. The 
cutting will grow if the end comes in 
contact with almost any kind of soil. 
Heliotropes also start easily and the 
same is true of. fuchsias, lantanas and 
abutilons. Carnations are best propa- 
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gated by layering, while begonias can 
be propagated by taking a leaf and 
making a few cuts across the face and 
laying the leaf on moist sand. The 
roots will soon appear and in a short 
time new plants have been secured. 
Ivy is also very attractive in a window 
garden and may be suspended from the 
ceiling or. placed on a balustrade, 

Window gardens are often injured by 
insect_pests, one of the worst being the 
red spider. The most effective way to 
keep this in check is to drench the 
plant with water, keeping the leaves 
moist and the atmosphere full of water. 
The red spider cannot stand this. 
Plant lice are troublesome and can be 
gotten rid of by sprinkling with to- 
bacco water. Soap suds are also ef- 
fective. 





A Common Sense Suggestion—I 


have found it a great help to have a 
little book near at hand when cleaning 
house, in which to write the repairs 
and improvements needed for each 
room noted as I clean it. When the 
stormy days of winter come I set 
about doing all that my little book 
tells me. For instance, the screens in 
the guest chamber are out of order. 
I have been sorry to see the incon- 
venience they have caused our guests, 
but would forget them when there was 
time to mend them. In the same room 
there is a picture that is faded, but 
the frame is good: when cleaning I 
thought of a _ suitable picture and 
where it was to be found. Another 
room needs a bolster. A chair must be 
reseated and another re-covered. So 
T find something to be done for almost 
every-room in turn. Another advan- 
tage of this system is that the men can 
often help in the winter and become 
more interested in things about the 
house. Thus ideas will come to them 
often sworth while. I have a music 
stand, a‘ corner cupboard and some 
rods for the. back stairs which came 
to me in this way. If women would 
get their husbands interested in their 
work when they were ;not so busy, 
housecleaning would be more pleasant 
for all.—{W. D. S. 
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For Liquozone, 


We paid $100,000 for the American 
rights to Liq&ozone; the highest price 


ever paid for similar rights on any 
scientific discovery. We did this after 
testing the product for tro years, 


through physicians and hospitals, in 
this country aid others. We cured all 
kinds of germ diseacos with it—ciou- 
sands of the most difficult cases ob- 
tainable. We proved that in germ 
troubles it always accomplishes what 
medicine cannot do. Now we ask you 
to try it—try it at our expense. Test 
it as we did; see what it does. Then 
you will use it always, as we do, and 
as millions of others do. You will use 
it, not only to get well, but to keep 
well. And it will save nearly all of 
your sickness. 


Kills Inside Germs. 


Liquozone is not made by compound- 
ing drugs, nor is there alcohol in it. 
Its virtues are derived colely from gas 
—largely oxygen gas—Ly ~ process re- 
quiring immense apparatrs and 14 
days’ time. This process has, for more 
than 20 years, been the constant sub- 
ject of scientific and chemical research. 

The result is a liquid that does what 
oxygen does. It is a nc-ve food and 
blood food—the most helpful’ thing in 
the world to you. Its effects are ex- 
hilarating, vitalizing, purifying. Yet 
it is a germicide so certain that we 





publish on every bottle an offer of 


Paid $100, 


000 


Yet We Give You a 50c. Bottle Free. 


$1,000 for a disease germ that it can- 
not “:ill. The reason is that germs are 
vegetables; and Liquozone—liz2> an 
excess of oxygen—is deadly to vegetal 
matter. 

There lies the great value of Liquo- 
zone. It is the only way known to kill 
germs in the body without killing the 
tissues, too. Any drug that kills germs 
is a poison, and it cannot be taken in- 
ternally. Medicine is almost helpless 
in any germ disease. It is this fact 
that gives Liquozone its worth to hu- 
manity. And that worth is so great 
that we have spent over one million 
dollars to supply the first bottle free 
to each sick one we learned of. 


Germ Diseases. 


These are the known germ diseases. 
All that medicine can do for these 
troubles is to help Nature overcome 
the germs, and such results are indi- 
rect and uncertain. Liquozone attacks 
the germs, wherever they are. And 
when the germs which cause a disease 
are destroyed, the disease must end, 
and forever. That is inevitable. 





Asthma Goitre—Gout 
Abscess—Anaemia Hay Fever—Influenza 
Bronchitis Kidney Diseases 
Blood Poison La Grippe 

Bright’s Disease Liver Troubles 
Rowel Troubles Malaria—Neuralgia 
Coughs—Colds Many Heart Troubles 
Consumption Piles—Pneumonia 
Colic—Croup Plenrisy—Quinsy 
Constipation Rheumatism 
Catarrh—Cancer Scrofula 


Dysentery—Diarrhea Skin Diseases 


Stomach Troubles 
Throat Troubles 
Eczema—Erysipelas Tuberculosis 
Fevers—Gall Stones Tumors—Ulcers 


All diseases that begin with fever—all inflamma- 
tion—all catarrh—all contagious diseases—all the 
results of impure or poisoned blood. 


In nervous exhaustion Liquozone acts as a vital- 


izer, accomplishing what uo drugs can do. 


50c. Bottle Free. 


If you need Liquozone, and have 
never tried it, please send us tiis 
coupon. We will then mail you an or- 
der on a local druggist for a full- 
Sized bottle, and we will pay the drug- 
gist ourselves for it. This is our free 
gift, made to convince yous to show 
you what Liquozone is, and what it can 
do. In justice to yourself, please ac- 
cept it to-day, for it places you under 
no obligation whatever. 

Liquozone costs 50c. and $1. 


Dandruff—Drop:7 


Dyspepsia 





CUT OUT THIS COUPON | 


for thig offer may not appear again. Fill out 
the blanks and mail it to the Liquozone Company 
458464 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

My disease 18......sssceciapeccecerceceessessces 


I have never tried Liquozone. but if you will 
supply me a 50c, bottle free, I will take it, 


Pree eee eee er eee) 


SOE OR OTHE ER Tete eee rere ne eeeee Seen eeeereeeeeeeee 


wi 


seeeeeneee encores 


Give full ae plainly. 








Any physician or hospital not yet 
zone will be gladly supplied for a test. 


using Liqu> 
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FREE TO EVERYONE. 
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Priceless Book Sent Free for the Asking. 


“There be books and books,” some 
edifying, others entertaining, and still 
others instructive. The average man 
is so busily engaged in the labor of 
money making that he has little time 
and less inclination for books which in- 
struct; hence, when he feels out of sorts 
either he gives no heed to nature's 
warning, or he consults a physician, at 
an expense which a little knowledge 
would have enabled him to avoid, 

There is probably no complaint upon 
which the public is so little informed 
as hemorrhoids, or piles; this small 
book tells all about their causes and 
cure; it treats of the different forms 
of blind, bleeding, itching and protrud- 
ing piles; describes their symptoms, 
and points the way to a cure so simple 
and inexpensive that anyone can un- 
derstand and apply. 

All affections of the rectum are treat- 
ed in simple, plain language, so that all 
may understand, and learn how the 
cause may be removed. Many people 
suffer from piles, because after trying 
the numerous lotions, ointments and 
salves that are on the market, without 
relief, they come to the conclusion that 
a surgical operation is the only thing 
left to try, and rather than submit to 
the shock and risk to life of an opera- 
tion, prefer to suffer on. 

This little book tells how this may be 
avoided, and a cure be effected without 
pain, inconvenience or detention from 
business. Write your name and ad- 
dress plainly on a postal card, mail to 
the Pyramid Drug Co., Marshall, Mich., 
and you will receive the book promptly. 


PATE NTS i highest references 





W. 1. FITZGERALD & CO., 





Save Money f3utiesbis sa 


moe is a list of some of the leading publications 
which we can furnish in combination with subscrip- 
tions to our journal, In every case, subscribers can 
save money by ordering their papers of us, The 
prices in the list do not apply to subscribers in for- 
eign countries. In column A is given the regular 
retail price of each paper with ours; in column B 
are net prices for BOTH when subscribed for in 
connection with our maga 








Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass....M 
Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N ¥..M 125 
Harper's Razar, New York........s+0+++ee M 

New York.......ss00+ 






Harper’s Magazine, 


W—Weekly. M—Monthly, 8-M—Semi-Monthly, 
8-W—Semi-Weekly. 
A OUR JOURNAL ONE YEAR WITH B 
for both 
2.00 American Boy, Detroit ............. eoeee MM §1.55 
2 American Gardening, New York.......... W 2.06 
1.50 American Poultry Journal, Chicago.....M 1.15 
2. American Sheep Breeder, Chicago........M 180 
1 American Swineherd, Chicago.....--. ences M 1” 
2 Blade, Toledo, O ......0..+++ coccecocecoce ° 1.40 
1.25 Blooded Stock, Oxford, i csteiimannaae 
3.00 Breeders’ Gazette, Chicago ......+.+. oe W 26 
5.00 Century Magazine, New York. M 65 
200 Commoner, Lincoln. Neb.... W 16 
2.00 Constitution, Atlanta, Ga.. -W 155 
2.00 Cosmopolitan Magazine, Irvin x M 155 
2.00 Courier Journal, Louisville, Ky........... W 155 
2.00 Democrat and Chronicle, Rochester, N ¥.W 155 
2 Enquirer, Cincinnati, O ...........sceeee WwW LS 
1 Farm Poultry, Boston, Mass...........§ -M 130 
2.00 Gleanings in Bee Culture, Me dina, 0..8-M L&S 
2 Globe Democrat, St Louis.............. S-W 16 
1 
2, 
5 
5. 
2. 
2 





$9 59 19 19 pO pm pt po pops pf petey : 
ZASSSRSSSSSSSSSRSSSsssssssessssssssnesszss 


Harper’s Weekly, New York «4 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft Atkinson, Wis 70 
Hunter, Trader, Trapper, Gallipol ¢ 1 
Intef Ocean, Chicago.........s.sesseeeeeees 3 
— Kansas Gay, Me. cccccccccoceces A 
* World, New York.........sescsees M 1.35 
Losite ’s Monthly, New York...........+00+ M 165 
Little Folks, Salem, Mass..........s0e00+ M 150 
News and Courier, Charleston, 8 C....8-W 1.85 
Republic, St Louis.............eseeveeeee 8-W 1.80 
Review of Reviews, New York....... coves M 3.05 
4 St Nicholas, New York..........seececeees M 3.55 
4.00 Scientific American, New York... -W 3.55 
4. -M 3.80 
1. -W 1D 
2, -M 15 
t i 35 
4.00 World’s Work, New York....... . 
2.75 Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass...... WwW 275 
lo jums with other papers are included ia 


= clubbing rates, unless so stated, 
All these prices are subject to changes made by 


any 


other publishers. It is necessary that at least one 
subscription to our journal should accompany each 
clubbing order. If you desire any es not in a 
above a, write and obtain our Prices, 
samples of any of these publications, write @iet 
to the publishers. 

After first copy of any paper subscribed for has 
been yp send —— ete, direct to the 

blishers 
"The above prices oe a copy of American 
Agriculturist Year ny 3 and Almanac for 19%. If 
however, some book is desired, it may be 
obtained upon -— Savertised terms, the additional 
sum, any, »elng added to the prices above. 


ORANCE JUDD COMPANY, 
Chictgo, NEWYORK, Springficld, Mass. 
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What Sulphur Does 


For the Human Body in Health and 
Disease. 


The mention of sulphur will recall to 
many of us the early days when our 
mothers and grandmothers gave us our 
daily dose of sulphur and molasses 
every spring and fall. 

It was the universal spring and fall 
“blood purifier,” tonic and cure-all, and 
mind you, this old-fashioned remedy 
was not without merit. 

The idea was good, but the remedy 
was crude and unpalatable, and a large 
quantity had to be taken to get any 
effect. 

Nowadays we get all the beneficial 
effects of sulphur in a palatable, cone 
centrated form, so that a single grain is 
far more effective than a tablespoonful 
of the crude sulphur. 

In recent years, research and experi- 
ment have proven that the best sul- 
phur for medicinal use is that obtained 
from Calcium (Calcium Sulphide) and 
sold in drug stores under the name of 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. They are 
small chocolate coated pellets and con- 
tain the active medicinal principle of 
sulphur in a highly concentrated, effec-~- 
tive form. 

Few people are aware of the value of 
this form of sulphur in restoring and 
maintaining bodily vigor and health; 
sulphur acts directly on the liver and 
excretory organs und purifies and en- 
riches the blood by the prompt elimina- 
tion of waste material. 

Our grandmothers knew this when 
they dosed us with sulphur and mo- 
lasses every spring and fall, but the 
crudity and impurity of ordinary flow- 
ers of sulphur were often worse than 
the disease, and cannot compare with 
the modern concentrated preparations 
of sulphur, of which Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers is undoubtedly the best and 
most widely used. 

They are the natural antidote for 
liver and kidney troubles and cure con- 
stipation and purify the blood in a way 
that often surprises patient and phy- 
sician alike. 

Dr. R. M. Wilkins while experiment- 
ing with sulphur remedies soon found 
that the sulphur from Calcium was sBu- 
perior to any other form. He says: 
“For liver, kidney and blood troubles, 
especially when resulting from consti- 
pation or malaria, I have been sur- 
prised at the results obtained from Stu- 
art’s Calcium Wafers. In _ patients 
suffering from boils and pimples and 
even deep-seated carbuncles, I have 
repeatedly seeh them dry up and dis- 
appear in four or five days, leaving the 
skin clear and smooth. Although Stu- 
art’s Calcium Wafers is a proprietary 
article, and sold by druggists, and for 
that reason tabooed by many physi- 
cians, yet I know of nothing so safe 
and reliable for constipation, liver and 
kidney troubles and especially in all 
forms of skin disease as this remedy.” 

At any rate people who are tired of 
pills, cathartics and so-called blood 
‘purifiers,’ will find in Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers, a far safer, more palatable 
and effective preparation. 


ames) EVERGOOD 
(MB RANGES 


STEEL 
\ PLATE 
Shipped direct 
from our own 
factory. 
A GUARANTEE 
BOND given with 
every stove or range 
sold, allowing you 


60 DAYS’ 
Burns coal, wood or gas. FREE TRIAL 
IN YOUR OWN HOME 


We can save you at wae $10.00 to — , 
or our Free Catalogue an: 
Write To-da lowest wholesale 
rices on over 4,000 articles in the housefurnishing line. 


ART BROS., 521 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio 











ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
62 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, - Chicago, IL 


TANDARD FARM mm | 
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MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Our Pattern Offer. 

Little boys who have not attained the 
dignity of trousers continue to wear 
the one-piece suits which are made on 
very practical and simple lines. The 
pretty Russian dress here shown, No 
4612, introduces the raglan sleeve that 
is quite as fashionable for the young- 
sters as for their elders. The dress is 
made with three box-plaits in front 
and back. A shaped piece forming a 


No 4612—Child’s Russian Dress, 2. 3, 


4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9 years. 

round yoke and a facing down the side 
give the dress a smart finish. This 
yoke and facing may be omitted if a 
plain plaited Norfolk style is desired. 
The model is not only suitable for 
small boys but for girls up to 9 
years of age. 

GIRLS’ BOX PLAITED FROCK, 

Never were plaited dresses more 
worn than at present and if one style 
is more especially favored than an- 
other it is the one shown here be- 
cause of its general becomingness and 
suitability. The blouse, which may be 
in either of two lengths, is laid in broad 
box-plaits in both front and back. The 
sleeve is a very pretty new style with 
fullness in the lower edge of sleeve 
taken up in small box-plaits. The skirt 


No 6227—Sweeping Cap, one size only. 
No 6244—Becoming Apron, 32, 34, 36, 
38, 40 and 42 inches bust. 


is also box-plaited and is an excellent 


model for a separate skirt to be worn 
in shirt -waist or in suspender style. 
LADIES’ DUSTING CAP AND APRON. 

In spite of all the fancy dresses a 
girl may have, it is always necessary 
to have a few simple aprons included 
in her .wardrobe. The apron shown 
here, No 6244, is a practical design- and 
is simple in the making, being com- 
posed of front, back and side front, 
A big pocket is included in the pattern 
and is a decorative feature, 

The cap, No 6227, is not only a dainty 
little affair, but it is a practical de- 
sign as well, for the front may be 
turned over the face to give entire pro- 
tection to the hair from the dust. 

HOW TO ORDER, 

In ordering patterns. be sure to give 

the number and size wanted. These 


or “Painkilier “| 


Cures 
Chills (PERRY DAVIS’) 





Colds 





patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department, 
this office. 


My Way of Cooking Rice. 


HALE COOK. 





1 pick over my rice at night, leaving 
it dry in the kettle. The next morn- 
ing, after the water boils, I wash it, 
turn the hot water over it till the ket- 
tle is nearly full, then set it on the 
back of the range. If very hot water 
is added. occasionally it will not need 
to be stirred, excepting toward the 
last, when salt and butter are put in; 
then it should be done carefully. 

In this way there is no scorching 
and the grains stay perfect, if you 
only let it cook till done, not mushy. 
I use the Carolina whole grain rice, 
and cook it over Saturday’s breakfast 
fire to use for Sabbath morning. The 
heating over does not hurt it if you 
have cooked it rightly and left it with 
enough water to keep the grains from 
‘“‘mushing” or sticking together. The 
breakfast fire is sufficient to cook it 
in this way, keeping .it on the extreme 























No 4598—Girl’s Box-Plaited Frock, 5 
to 14 years. 


back of the range or without remov- 
ing the lid. 

Rice so cooked, served cold, with 
cream and sugar and flavored with 
banana or pineapple is much liked for 
dessert. 


=_ 

Roast Turkey with Oysters—Clean 
a turkey and lay it in a dripping pan. 
Prepare a dressing of stale bread, com- 
posed of 1 qt bread crumbs, 1 cup but- 
ter, and water enough to moisten. Add 
to this, 2 doz oysters and pepper and 
salt to taste. Mix all together and 
stuff the turkey. Put butter over the 
outside, some water in the dripping 
pan and roast, basting often.—[Nellie 
E.: Leonard. 


Prune Biscuit—Soak 15 or 20 prunes 
(according to size) in lukewarm water 
a few hours, but do not cook them. 
-Remove .stones, cut prunes in small 
pieces and dredge with flour. Sift to- 
gether 1 cup pastry flour, 2 teaspoons 
baking powder, 2 tablespoons sugar 
and a little salt. Rub in 1 tablespoon 
butter or lard, or half of each, with 
the tips of the fingers. Add enough 
milk or milk and water (2-3 or % cup) 
to make a stirred batter, and add the 
prunes. Turn on a small -pie plate and 
bake 15 or 20 minutes in a hot oven. 
Cut like pie and serve with cream 
sweetened and flavored, with vanilla. 
A thin custard, flavored with vanilla. 
is a good substitute for cream. It 
makes a delicious dessert. If to be 
served in biscuit form and the quan- 
tity is not sufficient double the recipe. 


“I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 


An Educational Hobby. 


I. M. SHEPLER, INDIANA. 


My particular hobby is collecting 
rock specimens, coral, crinoids, any- 
thing that has helped in earth build- 
ing. yeology was not taught in the 
schools where I attended, but anxious 
to know something of the makeup of 
the earth I lived upon I took up the 
study. After awhile, even comparative 
strangers, who had heard of my in- 
terest in examining rock specimens, 
would send me anything strange to 
them that they would find in that line. 
My neighbors would do the same, 
pausing to hear me describe how it 
was once formed and where, and how 
it had been brought down in glacial 
drift, often far from its home. 

But children, especially little 
are most interested in my collecting 
fad, leaving their play to follow me 
and help me find specimens in the 
drift. And sometimes they come, their 
little pockets bulged out with all man- 
ner of rocks, to have me tell the stor- 
ies about them. Girls sometimes are 
interested but not so much as boys, 
who seem never tired of trying to find 
out about these rocks. I have had 
boy companions but little past the kilt 
age, who after a few talks never made 
the mistake of confounding the lime- 
stone rock with a sandstone, and who 
could soon distinguish the different 
eoral rocks which form so much of our 
best building stone. We find speci- 
mens of these in the drift, much as 
the coral left them. Some of them look 
like petrified honeycomb, others are 
star shapec, but side by side as is the 
honeycomb kind, all built by species of 
coral extinct ages ago. That these 
children can so readily understand 
all these lessons, for I have only hint- 
ed at a small part of what I do tell 
them, shows me that instead of putting 
the study of geology fur up the list for 
the adult scholar, it should in simpli- 
fied form be put down in the primary 
grades. 

My little companions know how coal 
formed, and why the clay rock is 
always below the stratum of coal and 
the sard rock above it. We have some 
of this soil on which grew the ferns 
in the coal ages, its drab stone now 
holding perfect pictures of the tiny 
ferns, more perfect than hand could 
Craw them, all through the — stones. 
These were taken from below’ the 
Rocky mountains in British Columbia 
by a gold miner. The ferns grew when 
all the ground now occupied by these 
mountains was flat, boggy land near 
the mouth of seme great river, long 
ago extinct. The children know what 
threw up these mountains. All these 
rocks we collect help them understand. 
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Something Nice for Grandma—For 
other people as well as grandma, this 
is a simple but effectual mode of keep- 
ing tea or coffee hot: Select a basket 
with a lid with a rim that comes down 
over the edge of the basket. Line the 
lid, bottom and sides of the basket 
with cotton batting, or manufactured 
fiber. Cover the lining with denim 
or silesia or mercerized cotton cloth. 
Paste or tack the edges securely and 
neatly. Have the basket of a size to 
make a snug fit for the tea or coffee 
pot. - Fill with hot tea or coffee, put 
the lid on the pot and set it in the 
basket. Close the lid of the basket 
immediately and set in a convenient 
place. The tea or coffee will be hot for 
hours and ready for use, independent 
of fire. These homemade tea cosies 
are convenient in sickness.—[Mrs G. T. 
Drennan. 


A Timely Suggestion—A great deal 
of time and labor may be saved when 
washing the dishes and -cleaning the 
sink if the following directions are 
used: After taking a roast from the pan 
or meat from the spider, stir a handful 
of bran or meal in the pans. This will 
absorb the grease and may be put in 
the food for the hens. Use tissue paper 
to wipe out the greasy platters and put 
the paper in the stove. This saves a 
deal of grease in the sink.—[{Pearl. 


Hicks: Mrs Strutter 
of the upper ten. 

Wicks: Guess that’s right; but then 
she is the cipher, I guess, that goes: 
to make up the 10. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


YEAR BOOK, WEATHER FORECASTS 
and FARMER’S ALMANAC for 1905 





A Book 


of Facts for All The Family 








A Publication of 


of this indispensable compendium 

of information and thus keep 
abreast of American progress in every 
branch of its activity. Full of fresh 
data upon matters of universal interest, 
it is in reality a condensed encyclopedia 
of vital knowledge. It will save hours 
of laborious research. 


Feet this ina should possess a copy 


It contains statistics on the 
Presidential Election, Insular 
Possessions, Manufactures, Re- 
ceipts and Expenditures, Army 
and Navy, Commerce, Laws, 
Banks, Exports and Imports, 
Population, Coinage and 
Canada. 


O' special topics there is no lack, 


and many vital questions are 

answered by the various articles 
by special writers, among which will be 
found information on Astronomy, How 
to Start a Rural Telephone, Conditions 
and Progress in Japan and China, and 
Close of St. Louis Fair. 




















AMERICAS AGRICULTURIST 
YEAR BOOK) 
vO ALMANAC 8 | 


NOX} 





























384 Pages—4%x6 Inches. 


Surpassing Interest ‘and Absolute Value 


interest and absolute value. All 

progressive farmers are interested 
in the fluctuations in the prices of land, 
rents, labor, live stock and crops; all 
these and many other subjects dealing 
exclusively with agriculture wil! be found 
in this book which also fully covers the 
following subjects : 


Fis the farmer it is of surpassing 


Fertilizing, Irrigation, Com 
mercial Statistics, Weather 
Forecasts, Cotton Boll Weevil, 
Directories, Parcels Post, 
Gardening, Calendars, Tables 
of Crops, What, When and 
How to Plant, Good Roads 
and Live Stock Movement. 


"| is essentially a book for the 
family—rich in household hints 
and suggestions for amusements, 
outdoors and in; and in general statis- 
tics of interest to everyone who reads, 
There are also many beautiful illustra- 
tions descriptive of the different months 
of the year, 


An Up=-to-date Manual for Everybody 








Given to Every Subscriber 


We will send this valuable book free and postpaid to every subscriber to this journal who immediately sends $1.00 in payment for 
his subscription for the coming year. New subscribers may receive the book on the same terms. The book is not sold alone and can 
only be had in connection with a subscription as stated. The book and paper may be sent to different addresses, if desired. Remit by 


postoffice or express money order, check, draft, or registered letter. 
Address orders to any of the offices below, but to avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 


A money order costs but a trifle and may be sent at our risk. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 





Springfield, Mass., Homestead Bldg. 


aeenone eee ae nansieemomanendiitn 


New York, 52 Lafayette Place. 


Chicago, Marquette Bldg. 
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FASTEST —— CO ee WORLD 
HARNESS ae ss eases fe eg iP 2. CHAMPION 
HORSE en i i PACER 








VALUED 
AT $150,000 


Pan patch 1:56; 





BEAUTIFUL “6 PICTURE © DAN PATCH * FREE 


a4” PRINTED IN SIX BRILLIANT OOLORS. SIZE 24 BY 34.INCHES. “8 
The picture we will send you is a Large Reproduction of the Above Engraving, in SixColors, and is made from a Photograph taken of Dan while he was going at his highest 


rate of speed. It is one of the finest motion photographs ever taken and is as natural and life like as if you actually saw Dan coming down the track. This picture shows 
Dan dying through the air with every foot off of the ground. The picture we will mail you is entirely free of advertising aud makes a very fiue horse picture for framing. 


ae OSTAGE 
MAILED FREE wits REPAID 
IF YOU WRITE TO US AND ANSWER THESE TWO QUESTIONS: 
lstT—HOW MUCH STOCK OF ALL KINDS DO YOU OWN? 2nD—-WHERE DID YOU SEE THIS OFFER? 


Address Owners atoncesae@ INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


AN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE TEST 
HIGH RIVER SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


INTERNATIONAL STOCK Foop Co. Hicwa River, ALTA, CANADA. 
DEAR Sirs:—I thank you for your letter of the 15th ult., and for all the trouble you have taken to 
bring “International Steck Food” to my notice. The merits of “International Stock Food” for 
horses in a poor condition were not unknown to me before your communication came to hand, but I had 
not given it close attention as a possible medicine for other animals in trouble... A recent trial of the food 
aoe eee cama | With a pen of pigs suffering from what I diagnosed as ‘‘Erysipelas Pleuro-Enteritis’’ certainly proved most 
‘overs Over a City Block. e ° : : 6 
This Engraving Shows Our New successful.' After losing two hogs within three days out of a pen of seven, I commenced feeding “*Inter- 
Hinneapolle Factory. national Stock Food” liberally to the remainder, all of which had refused to eat the ordinary food and 
eis on eats eal were sick. On the fourth day a'third hog died, but.the remaining four rapidly recovered and are now 
Contebaing 50,000 Feet of Space. well. I took the precaution to feed “International Stock Food” to all pigs on the farm and adjoining 
Capital Paid in $2,000,000.00. pens during this outbreak, and quite believe have saved myself from serious loss by adopting your remedy. 
I am, Dear Sirs, Respectfully, (Signed) O. H. HANSON, Director. 























We Have Thousands of Similar Testimonials. We Will Pay You $1000 If They Are Not the True Experience of Practical Feeders. Beware ef Cheap and Inferior Imitations and Substitutes. Do you Desire Any Further Information about “Inter- 
national Stock Food,’’ c'e., or Want a Copy of Our Finely Hiustrated Stoek Book Containing 183 Engravings From Life That Cost Us Over $3000 Cash and Which Contains an Extra Binc te. Cy If Your Letter Requests It ihe 


Stock Book Will Also Bo Mailed Free. x TOCK FOOD CO., Minneapolis, Bian. 
DID YOU. EVER LOOK OVER THIS LIST OF GOODS? 


All Bold With the Guarantee that You Are To Have Your Money Refunded In Any Onse Of Failure. If Any Remedy Ever Fails Write To Usand We Will Refund Your Money By Return Mail. If We Ever 

Refuse We Agree To Pay You $1000 Cash. Gur One Hundred Taousand Dealers Sell Every Package or Bottle on the “Spot Cash Guarantee” Which is Printed on Every Label. 
“INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD’ “INTERNATIONAL HEAVE CURE” “INTERNATIONAL HOOF OINTMENT” “INTERNATIONAL GALL CURE” 
‘INTERNATIONAL POULTRY FOOD” “INTIORNATIONAL COLIO CURE” “INTERNATIONAL PHENO-CHLORO”’ “INTERNATIONAL STOOK DIP” 
“INTERNATIONAL LOUSE KILLER” “INTORNAT:ONAL HARNESS COAP” “INTERNATIONAL COMPOUND ABSORBENT” “INTERNATIONAL DISTEMPER OURE’ 
“INTERNATIONAL WORM POWDER” “INTERNATIONAL FOOT REMEDY” “SILVER PINE HEALING OIL” 


All These Remedies Are Prepared and Sold on a **Spot Cash Guarantee’? by INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 























